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REV. THEODORE PARKER. 

The accompanying portrait was drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Homer, from a pho h by Horton, 113 Washington St., and has 
been well engraved by Mr. ayes. It is a good likeness of one 
who fills a large space in the public eye and thought, and without 
whose head a gallery of contemporary notabilities would be in- 
complete. It is easier for the artist to delineate the external fea- 
tures of the man, than for the essayist to portray his mental char- 
acter. A “better abused man” than the subject of our sketch 
can scarcely be pointed out, nor is this to be wondered at when we 
consider how many popular principles and some idols he has 
assailed, how zealously he has handled a wide range of exciting 
topics, how unrelenting and sweep- 
ing is the character of his warfare. 
On the other hand, by his immedi- 
ate followers, he has been lauded 
without stint. Thus one man will 
tell you that he possesses the high- 
est quality of ae that there is 
a true heroism in advocacy of 
certain theological and political 
opinions, that he stands forth ready 
for martyrdom, if need be. An- 
other will assert that he is especial- 
ly a coward ; that he assumes the 
garb of a Christian teacher, insidi- 
ously to sow the _ of infidelity 
broadcast 3. while inciting men 
to deeds by arched ap- 
peals to their passions, he takes 
good care to keep out of danger 
himself, and knows exactly how 
far to go without incurring the 
slightest risk of martyrdom. To 
one he seems an original genius, to 
another. the tritest of imitators. 
Some laud his sincerity, others de- 
nounce his hypocrisy. He is al- 
ternately as the enemy 
of all religion, law and order, a 
blasphemer and anarchist; and as 
the exponent of the true theory of 
religion, law and order, the elo- 
quent advocate of the highest law 
and the highest religious truth. It 
is not our purpose nor our province, 
nor have we the space, to solve this 
problem. Mr. Parker is undeniably 
aman of great gifts and great ac- 
quirements, a ripe scholar, an orig- 
inal and forcible writer, and a deep 
thinker. He always commands the 
attention of his auditors, and al- 
ways attracts large audiences, 
whether he speaks on secular or 
religious themes. Theodore Par- 
ker was born in Lexington, Mass., 
in 1812, and is the son of a farmer 
and dson of a soldier of the 
Revolution. He received a classi- 
cal education, graduated at the 
theological school of Cambridye 
in 1836, and was afterwards settled 
as a Unitarian minister in Roxbury. 
For a series of years he was a copi- 
ous contributor to the Dial and 
Christian Examiner, and his arti- 
cles, chiefly on theological subjects, 
were published in a collected form 
in 1843. Previously to that, in 
1842, we had startled the religious 
world by the publication of a vol- 
ume entitled “A Discourse of Mat- 
ters relatiag to Religion,” in which 
his departure from church authori- 
ty wax strongly marked. A ser- 
mon preached in May, 1841, “on 
the Transient and Permanent 
Christianity,” had been vigorously 
Opposed by the Chrigtian Examin- 
er, which reviewed severely his 
more elaborate treatise. Mr. Par- 
ker, though claiming that his views 
were the logical consequences of 
their theories and doctrines, was 
ostracised by the Unitarian socie- 
ties of Boston, and organized an 

dent society, which met in 
the Melodeon. The place of meet- 
ing has since been transferred to 
the new Music Hall. Here he 
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es to | audiences, made up of his regular hearers and 
aon wheuentedt ity to hear one of the most noted men of the 
day attracts to the place of assem . His themes are varied ; 
religion, politics, social and moral reforms, war, slavery and in- 
temperance, prompting discourses marked by acute analysis, keen 
satire, learned illustration and decided dogmatism. . Parker 
is not a good elocutionist, nor does he possess a good voice; but 
he always commands attention. His style.is very terse and anti- 
thetical. His concise and nervous language requires a verbatim 
report ; condensed sketches of his discourses are unsatisfactory 
and do him injustice. His views are always stated without dis- 
guise and verbiage, and frequently with a certain harshness, as if, 
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to use the lan of Bryant in speaking of William Leggett, 
“he took a sort of pleasure in bearding public opinion.” He uses 
without reverence names held the most sacred ; 

whom he offends in the utterance of his sentiments. His views 
on the most important subjects may he gathered from his various 
publications, particularly from his “ Sermons of Theism, Atheism, 
and the Popular Theology,” his ‘‘ Ten Sermons of Religion,” and 
his “S » Addresses, and Occasional Sermons,” (3. volumes, 
1852). A large number, if not all of his published works, in a 
translated form, enjoy a wide circulation and popularity in Ger- 
many. As a specimen of Mr. Parker’s literary style we select 


some passages from his sermon on “ Old ?—* The old 
man loves sunshine the 
fire, the arm-chair and the 
grown 
full ripe, full colored, too. Thein- 


ternal characteristics correspond. 


heart, fades away. the 
old is better. is not venture- 
some; he keeps at home. Passion 
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tracting mother this. Old pA 
little romance. Only some rare 
man, like Wilhelm Von Humboldt, 
keeps it still fresh in his bosom. In 
intellectual matters, the old man 
loves to recall the old times, to re- 
vive his favorite old men—no new 
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ills in grotesque dimensions. 
So are the events of life in the old 
man’s consciousness.” 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Translated and adapted from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE IRON RING: 


THE COMPANIONS OF SILENCE. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF NAPLES AND THE MOUN- 
TAINS OF CALABRIA. 


BY MISS ANNA M. CARTER. 


CHAPTER VI.—[coxtixvep.] 


All the lips opened to respond in the affirmative, for such was the 
general feeling ; when a clear, proud voice exclaimed, “No !” 

The six looked round, while they hastily replaced their masks. 

“Who says no?” asked Marchese; and the others repeated the 
question. Then Luca Tristany, the giant, exclaimed in a defiant 
tone: 

a ‘of devil, he who says no, lies !” 

His loud, coarse voice resounded in that silent chamber. Each 
stretched out hand to the cords, and the coffin began to de- 
scend slowly, slowly. At the same moment, the black standard 
waved, and the six silver lamps were extinguished. The six re- 
mained plunged in darkness and astonishment. In the obscurity, 
they heard a firm, loud step resound upon the marble floor ; then 
alight appeared. It was the golden lamp which burned ; it was 
held aloft in the hands of a young, brave man. It was Athol. 
But his face was changed. The holy emotions he had experienced 
in the hidden sanctuary seemed to have spread a glow over his 
face. At sight of him, the six stepped back, and with one accord 
they asked, “‘ Who are you ?” 

Their glances turned to the noble dead ; then to the radiant 
face of the young man. They seemed to make a comparison ; 
the likeness was striking, and there was not one among them who 
did not tremble. The coffin descended into the tomb, above which 
it had hung for seven years. Mechanically, the six extended their 
right hands, on which rested the iron ring. A seventh hand was 
extended, which also bore a ring of iron like the others, save for 
three diamonds on the top. The instant when the coffin disap- 
peared, a clear, rich voice exclaimed : 

“ Adieu, lord and father !”’ 

The six remained mute. The unknown again spoke : 

“Luca Tristany, you are strong ; raise the marble slab and shut 
up the tomb!” 

“ Who are you that commands me ?” demanded the giant. 

“Tam the Master!” replied the unknown. 

He fixed on each of the six, in turn, his flashing eyes. 

“Do you refuse me, captain ?” he asked, smiling. 

Beside the opening of this tomb was a huge marble slab resting 
against the wall as it hag done for seven years. The giant meas- 
ured it with his eye. 

“ There is not a man capable of moving it,” murmured he. 

Athol stooped, took the stone in both hands, turned it on one 
edge like a door, and gently it closed the opening. 

“ You are strong,” said Luca Tristany, while the rest looked on 
in silence; “but while you held that stone in your hands, a child 
could have come behind and stabbed you ; you are not prudent.” 

Athol smiled, and pointed with his hand where sparkled the 
three diamonds to the marble slab, on which was engraved two 
words in black letters,—Gop waTCHEs. 

* We are six,” said old Lorenzo, “and you are alone. You 
have the badge of the master, but we know not who you are; we 
know not whence you come; we know not what you wish.” 

Athol answered, “I am the master. I come from the dungeon 
where Monteleone breathed his last sigh. I wish obedience !” 


. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE 


Tue six were astounded at the haughty answer. At last one 
spoke. It was David Heimer, the Austrian. 

“ Are you initiated ?” 

Athol, in place of answering, turned to the black drapery, on 
which glittered the mysterious letters. ' 

“ What says the writing ?” 

“ Above, on the catafalque,” said Athol, “I read this inscrip- 
tion: ‘To the grand master of charcoal and iron, the Compan- 
ions of Silenee.’” 

“What is in this drapery?” asked Lorenzo, pointing te the 
characters. 

Athol! read, unhesitating'y : 

“« There is something stronger than iron.’ 

« «Tt is faith.’ 

“« There is something blacker than charcoal.’ 

«Tt is the conscience of a traitor.’ 

“The key!” cried David Heimer, “the simple companions 
know that formula. Tell us what the key is, which is the secret 
of the masters only.” 

“No,” answered Athol, “I will not tell you.” 

“ You do not know it, you do not know it !” exclaimed the men. 

“I know it.” 

“Then why refuse to tell us? to prove it to us?” 

Instead of answering by words of mouth, Athol took a piece 
cf charcoal lying on the anvil, and wrote certain cabalistic 
characters. 

“Read !” exclaimed the young man. 

David Heimer bent down, and he was a prey to great agitation. 
A moment he strove to recover his usual calmness, and read, in a 
trembling voice : 


“The thunders listen—the lightning will blast the traitor.” 

“ He has the key !” exclaimed the five, “for he could not write 
unless he did.” 

“Each of us possesses it,” replied David Heimer, in a loud 
tone; “‘the grand master ought to know more than the knights.” 

Athol placed the piece of charcoal upon the anvil, and with one 
stroke of the hammer broke it into a thousand pieces. 

“Behold what I know!” said he, addressing the men, and 
drawing his proud form to its full height. “I did not come here 
to be questioned. So will I serve any one who shall resist my 
authority!” And asa threatening murmur rose among the six, 
he added : 

“I have six poignards for every one of yours.” 

Involuntarily, the knights of the iron ring turned their affrighted 
gaze into the dark galleries. They saw about thirty steps from 
them a circle, immovavle. Athol placed the blade of his Cala- 
brian sword to his lips and gave a clear whistle. A low, deep 
voice atiswered : 

“Signor, we are here !’” 

“Never mind,” said Marino Marchese, who was a gay rascal, 
“the thunders will be better listeners than we—then speak. For a 
quarter of an hour I have felt that those men were behind me. 
Master, if you are the heir of Monteleone, I consent to obey you.” 

“T, also!” said together Policeni and Felice Tavola. 

“« Speak !” added the old Amato Lorenzo, “that we may know 
our new lord.” 

Athol put his foot upon the marble tomb. “You see my face 
and yet you do not know me,” said he. “ My eyes pierce your 
masks ; I know your names as well as your life. The sainted 
martyr who sleeps beneath this stone has been forgotten. His 
companions have become bandits, smugglers and pirates—so much 
the better, for you are my men. Iam a bandit, like you; pro- 
scribed, as well as you; I need such as you!” 

“ What for ?” asked Marino Marchese. 

“That is my secret,” replied Athol, “and I shall keep it.”’ 

“ Are we to be slaves?” cried David Heimer. 

“Are you not that, already, since your life is in my hands? 
since you are weak and I am strong? since I am rich and you are 
poor? Do yousmile? Under the pretext of avenging the mas- 
ter, you have amassed much. I know that you are rich ; this very 
hour you spoke of booty.” 

He smiled, and a look of mockery spread over his handsome 
face. No one interrupted him, and he went on. 

“ There is in Sicily, between Castro Reale and Santa Lucia, a 
large isolated building, which was, they say, once a convent. Do 
you know it ?” 

The six looked at each other, but no one answered a word. 

“You smile no longer, signors !” pursued Athol; ‘ you know 
well, I saw it, this chateau, which has six masters. This house 
was your chest, your strong box, Luca Tristany. It is said that 
the marquis of Francavilla had six hundred thousand ducats worth 
of diamonds. Trenta Capelli was only a millionnaire ; but Sam- 
uel Graff, the old secretary of the duke of Infantado, was rich 
enough to buy a kingdom ; was he not, Felice Tavola? A fine 
vengeance it is which brings more than a hundred ounces of gold! 
O, certainly there was enough to divide; and Signor David 
Heimer was a faithful guardian. When have you left that large 
isolated house, between Santa Lucia and Castro Reale, Signor 
David?” 

“‘ Day before yesterday evening,” replied one of the masked men. 

“Tt was too soon. I know you had double need. I know you 
watched on one side the departure of the son and daughter of Gi- 
acomo Doria; on the other the arrival of two poor children, ob- 
scure orphans, brought up in the environs of Catana.” 

David Heimer made a gesture of surprise. 

“Do not be astonished,’ coldly said Athol; “I have watched 
you for some time, and from this hour, since I spoke to you, you 
have belonged to me.” 

“We shall see as to that!” exclaimed Luca Tristany, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ But why do you speak of the chateau between Santa 
Lucia and Castro Reale ?” 

“ The reason is to come, captain. First, I wish to say to you 
that if Loredan Doria and his sister had been killed by your shot, 
not one among you would have been living in the place where we 
are. Do not interrupt me! Loredan Doria and his sister belong 
tome! I have need of them. Datid Heimer, you have sent 
twelve of your men to pursue them on their route to Monteleone. 
These men lay dead on the road from which they fied.” 

“Half of one and half of the other,” said a deep voice at the 
lower end of the church; “ six runaways, six dead men!” 

“ Very well, Ruggieri Y” said Athol, while the knights of iron 
trembled. 

“As to the two children from Catana,” continued he, addressing 
David Heimer, “if a hair of their head is touched, you answer 
for it to me with your life! Ido not wish for blood! This tomb 
is closed, your oath is accomplished ; Monteleone is avenged !” 

“ You said the contrary only a few moments ago, when we were 
about to lower the coffin !” exclaimed Tristany. 

“ Monteleone is avenged,” replied Athol, “ for the reason that I 
take into my own hands the task of vengeance! Henceforth, you 
are only the arms of which Iam the body. I take the lever the 
master left you; a lever capable of turning the world, and with 
which you have done nothing, because it was too heavy for you. 
You have struck right and left, according to your hatred and your 
cupidity. After seven years, it becomes necessary for a man to 
take your unaccomplished task and give you alms. Alms, do you 
hear !—for your strong box is in pieces, and you have only emp- 
tiness to divide among you!” 

“Do you mean to say that our stronghold has been pillaged ?” 
asked David Heimer, in an incredulous tone. 


The others murmured, “ We are not children to believe fairy 
tales.” 

“ Pillaged and burned,” responded Athol ; “1 comefrwm Sicily. 
In passing through Castro Reale, I saw smoking ruins.” 

“ Body of Christ!” cried Luca Tristany, “if I only knew the 
name of him who dared to do it !” 

“It is easy to know it,” replied Athol, with an air of provok- 
ing indifference ; “everybody knows—it was Porporato.” 

“ Porporato !” exclaimed the six in one voice; then all paused. 
Luca Tristany himself ceased to play with the handle of his 
poignard. Athol smiled still, while he looked at them. 

“« It pleases me,” said he, “‘to make you richer to-day than you 
were yesterday. Draw near all, I speak for you, alone; it is not 
necessary that the thunders listen.”’ 

The six obeyed mechanically. 

Athol lowered his voice. “Ihave soldiers,” pursued he, in a 
voice so lowered that the mysterious Ruggieri and his companions 
could not hear his words ; ‘‘ I seek lieutenants ; you will answer 
for that. Ihave need of useful men, like David Heimer; strong 
ones, like Luca Tristany; elegants, like Marino Marchese; vener- 
able ones, like Amato Lorenzo. I take you to Naples.” 

“ To Naples!” cried each, “it is impossible !” 

“ A price is set upon our heads!” added David Heimer. 

“ Five thousand ducats,” replied Athol, coldly, “ is the price of 
yours ; Felice Tavola’s is worth five thousand, also ; the heads of 
Marchese and Policeni, four thousand apiece ; it is very little ; 
they are worth more than that. Lorenzo is more fortunate than 
that, for his is adjudged to be worth six thousand; valiant Luca 
Tristany can exchange his for ten thousand, if he wish. Ina 
month, I wish Felice Tavola to be a respectable banker in Toledo 
Street. Policeni and Marchese shall put to shame the exquisites 
of Villa Reale. The white hairs of Amato Lorenzo will look 
well in the halls of nobility; and I know of no one who will look 
better in a colonel’s uniform than Tristany.” 

“ But—” objected the six. 

“ Silenee, when I speak !” said Athol, imperiously. “As to Da- 
vid Heimer, I keep him for my confidant for an affair of confidence ; 
the name of the undertaking must not be pronounced.” 

“My companions,” continued he, good naturedly, “ you are in 
good hands, I warn you. Shame on those who have said our 
work is finished ; our work is only commenced. I give you in ex- 
change for these uninhabited regions, rich, beautiful, joyous Na- 
ples! Iexchange your dull, gloomy caverns for splendid palaces. 
Enter on your new life without care or fear ; it is your domain !” 

“ You forget,” cried two or three voices, ‘“‘ we cannot go to Na- 
ples, for a price is set upon our heads !” 

Athol looked at them ; a brilliant smile spread over his face. 

“ Twice five,” said he, “twice four, once six, once two; that 
would make thirty-four thousand ducats for six heads! For mine 
alone, they promise forty thousand !” 

“ Forty thousantl ducats !” exclaimed Tristany. 

“ There is only one head in the kingdom worth that price!” 
exclaimed David Heimer. 

And all exclaimed at once, “ Who are you then, who are you ?” 

Athol unfastened his long black velvet mantle, and threw it be- 
hind his shoulders. He appeared clothed in a brilliant jacket, 
richly embroidered with the same color, crimson. His breeches 
were black velvet, and his top boots were crimson. 

There was only one cry, low and stifled by surprise and dismay. 

“Porporato !” 

“ By Saint Janvier!” exclaimed Luca Tristany, “I will follow 
you to the end of the earth !” 

“ Forty thousand ducat head !” added Marino Marchese. 

Four others said, “‘ Where you go, master, we will go also !” 

David Heimer bowed low. ‘ You can count upon me;” then 
added to himself, “ay, count to your cost.” 

Athol extended his hand. Each of the six laid, in turn, a hand 
in his, in such a way that the iron rings touched and made a little 
sound. It was the oath of silence! Then Athol said: 

“Tt is the 15th of October. Eight days from now, you will 
meet me at Naples ; as place of rendezvous, I name the theatre of 
San Carlos, at half past nine, P. M.” 

“The theatre is large ; in what place shall we find you?” asked 
David Heimer. 

* Seek,” replied Athol, shrouding himself in his velvet mantle, 
“the box of his royal highness, Prince Francis, and look well at 
the man you see seated on the right of the heir to the crown.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MARIOTTA, THE I1MPROVISATORE. 


Bentnp the fountain of the Three Virgins, two streets open ; 
one leading to San Pietro, facing the church, while the other leads 
to the courtyard of the chateau of Avalas. At the foot of the 
fountain lay a man clothed in a mass of rags; his arms crossed 
above his head as if to conceal his face. On the edge leaned 
a sailor, quietly smoking his evening pipe. Both these figures 
were, as onc might say, but shadows of the handsome young fish- 
erman who stood leaning with an easy, careless grace upon the 


marble curb. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


His head was handsomely formed, and set proudly and firmly 
upon his graceful shoulders. The jet black hair was relieved by 
the jaunty scarlet cap; and the snow white shirt, open at the 
throat, contrasted with the dark olive complexion, and the shut, 
dark breeches, trimmed with scarlet, which left the legs bare. This 
young, handsome man, the type of Neapolitan fishermen, was 
Mariotta, the improvisatore. His eyes were fixed before him with 
a far off look, and his lips were smiling, while he recited the 
following : 
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“To-morrow will be executed Baron Altamonte. Porporato 
will not let him die. He has sworn by silence that he will scale the walls 
of Castel Vecchio rather than let him die! They publish a book con- 
taining very interesting notices upon the pretended Baron Alta- 
monte, captured by the royal police, and condemned to death by 
the whole council. His life, his crimes, his brave adventures. 
Documents which prove that this bandit is the true Porporato of 
the Abruzzian Mountains. The book contains a portrait of this 
famous brigand—price, two grains. Cheap enough, my friends, 
but of no value; for I tell you that the Baron Altamonte is not 
Porporato. The tribunals have already condemned four or five 
Porporatos, but never the right one. To those who believe that 
Felice Tavola, Baron Altamonte is Porporato, I can only answer, 
that a famous fortune-teller has said, ‘the cord destined to hang 
Porporato is not yet twisted!’ Friends, Felice Tavola is one of 
the Seven Knights of the Iron Ring—one of the Companions of Si- 
lence. Naples is in their hands, and Felice will be delivered. 
There is much that is false spoken of this mysterious brotherhood. 
Their very name discloses their law—Silence! Any added word 
is treason, and treason is punished with death !” 

The listeners increased in number round the handsome story- 
teller—the renowned improvisatore of Naples. 

“Tn all places—in the fisherman’s hut, the palace of the Dorias, 
in the public streets, you hear always the same words, Compan- 
ions of Silence ; and the same name, Porporato! Where is he ¢ 
no one knows. He may be beneath the walls of Castel Vecchio, 
among the distant mountains, or perhaps even beside some one of 
you. Many say that he is in Naples, powerful with his gold, 
beauty and audacity, ipvisible as a phantom, taking any form he 
pleases, playing all parts ; to-day, a woman ; a priest, to-morrow ; 
soldier, Monday, and Tuesday agreat lord, putting at defiance the 
sagacity and watchfulness of the royal police. Is he the enemy 
of the Companions of Silence, or is he their chief? Porporato, 
with his burning, crimson hat and plume, will spring upon the 
scaffold and rescue Felice Tavola. Brave as a lion, handsome as 
Apollo, Porporato has a familiar spirit, a beautiful Zingara girl. 
Some say she is his wife ; others, his sister; others, his guardian 
angel. If it is Porporato who is imprisoned, where then is the 
beautiful Fiamma, his guardian angel? No no, friends, it is not 
the glorious, invulnerable Porporato who looks from the dungeon 
window of Castel Vecchio, because Fiamma is not there. There 
is only one other man and woman as renowned as Porporato and 
Fiamma. The man is Fulvio Coriolani, the magnificent prince, 
whose splendid carriage, blazing with gold, was drawn by four 
white steeds. The woman is the Countess Angelia Doria, The 
people say Angelia Doria is the only woman in Naples worthy to 
become the wife of the splendidly handsome prince, Fulvio Cori- 
olani. They are the stars of the court.” 

A murmur ran through the crowd, which gradually increased. 

“ Shame, Mariotta, you tell us nothing new. We all know the. 
beauty and generosity of Prince Fulvie, and the loveliness of the 
Countess Angelia Doria; have you nothing new to tellus? We 
will go home.” 

Mariotta smiled proudly, as he answered : 

“You know me, friends, and know that I never lie. I havea 
great secret, but Ido not tell it. My pockets are empty, and if I 
stay here will remain so, for who cares to buy my secret.” And 
so speaking, he turned proudly away. 

A cry followed him. “Stay, Mariotta, we will fill your pockets 
in return for your secret.” 

Mariotta resumed his place, and his friends handed him many 
small pieces of money. He was just about to speak, when an 
agent of the royal police whispered, so low as to be heard only by 
the young fisherman : 

“ Hold your tongue, Mariotta, if you wish to live long !” 

“Many thanks, Signor Onofrio !” cried Mariotta, as the agent 
disappeared in the crowd ; then turning to the eager crowd, he ex- 
claimed, “ You know, friends, I never lie, and if Ido now, God 
will bear me witness that it is the first time in my life !” 

“ Bravo, Mariotta, bravo !” cried the people, on all sides ; “we 
know thou hast never lied !”” 

“It is very gratifying to receive so publicly your honorable tes- 
timony to the fact. Iam poor, and cannot pay for flattery, save 
by telling you something you do not know.” 

“ Speak, Mariotta, speak !” 

“ My friends,” said he, after a short, thoughtful silence, “there 
is a ball at the Doria palace this evening.” 

“0,” exclaimed the disappointed crowd, “ we knew that!” 

“ You have become a robber, Mariotta !’”’ exclaimed a voice. 

Twenty disappointed, irritated voices exclaimed : 

“ Give us back our carlins, thieving Mariotta !”’ 

It was in this moment of angry threatenings, that Mariotta dis- 
played his perfect self-possession and influence. 

“Tf Lama rascal, Taddea, wicked man!” cried he, “I have 
only told the truth when I said your maccaroni was made of sour 
meal. If Iam ascamp, you others, how can you reprove me ? 
Did I rob the church-tower of the English, Ruzzola, last sun? 
Did I smother my wife, Miterino, false bandit? Did I learn from 
you how to become a thief, Farfalla, while in your prison ?” 

“ Peace, Mariotta !”’ exclaimed the men who wished not to fall 
under his lash ; “‘ we were only laughing at you. Keep your car- 
line and earn it!” 

“San Gennajo,” replied the improvisatore, “I know when you 
are only laughing! I feel little like a joke. You are selfish. My 
news is worth more than ten carlins. Know you why there is a 
ball at Doria Palace? No, I forgot, how should you know, my 
poor friends, seeing only the carriages.” 

“You, I suppose, were nearer, Mariotta ¢” asked, with a sncer, 
the one he had called Farfalla. 

“T am cousin germain to Marin Caffaro, second chamberlain of 


Loredan Doria. There is a ball at the palace because the countess 
is betrothed.” 

“To Fulvio Coriolani?” cried the listeners, in chorus. 

“ You have guessed it, my nice friends! Why should I be as- 


tonished at it? you have great sagacity! But I have still greater 
news.” 


The circle drew nearer. 

“ My news,” said Mariatto, “is worth twenty piastres. The 
Prince Coriolani was assassinated this evening !” 

The words sent an electric shock through the attentive crowd. 
Each one started ; a great clamor arose. ‘It is not possible— 
Coriolani assassinated '—If it was the Marquis Malatesta who has 
done it, by Saint Janvier! Malatesta will never reach paradise !— 
Where was the murder committed?—at what hour?—are the 
assassins known ?” 


“ There, there!” said Mariotta, proud and happy at having pro- 
duced such an effect; “have I not earned my few poor carlins ? 
When I told you he had been assassinated, I had not seen the 
body.” 

A great sigh was heard, as if some monster drew a heavy 
breath ; it was the sigh of the people who adored Prince Coriolani. 

“ But,” resumed the young improvisatore, “1 will make you 
judges. There was a splendid ball at the Doria palace; the 
prince was there beside the lovely countess. The festival had 
taken place under the pretext of celebrating the recovery of Mal- 
atesta, who had been wounded by a sword thrust. All the nobil- 
ity were there, but Fulvio and Angelia were the stars of the festi- 
val—outshining all others. When the festivities were nearly to a 
termination, a letter was given to the Prince Coriolani. On read- 
ing it, he turned slightly pale. He spoke to the royal Prince 
Francis ; then he left, saying, ‘I will return.’ ” 

Mariotta paused. 

“That is not all, go on!” exclaimed his interested listeners. 

“I must tell the story my own way, or not at all,” said Mar- 
iotta. “ You know that he went on board a packet ship this 
morning ?” 

“Yes yes,” answered several voices; “we were there and saw 
him. Two veiled ladies came in the boat, and he, meeting them, 
led them to the carriage.” 

“T know it, friends,” resumed Mariotta. “The enemies of the 
count who knew that fact, whispered it round, and said it was at 
their command that the prinee left the ball room. A half hour 
passed ; an hour; two hours; and still Coriolani did not return. 
Malatesta and some of his friends towards the end of the evening 
entered the saloon. They had been drinking deeply. These fiery 
young men circulated many infamous stories concerning the miss- 
ing prince. Angelia Doria was nearly fainting with anxiety. Her 
brother, leading her into a conservatory, spoke to her gently, and 
kept her away from hearing the base calumnies. A great rumor 
spread, outside of the palace, a the Prince Fulvio Coriolani had 
been murdered assassina’ vt 

“ Before I go on, see if Signer Onofrio is anywhere listening,” 
suddenly exclaimed Mariotta. 

The crowd, obedient to his word, looked; but the Signor 
Onofrio and his companions were gone. 

Being assured on that point, the improvisatore went on ina 
clear, low voice, and the people guarded the most perfect silence 
in order to hear him. ; 

“In the dusk of the evening, a man came alone to the bridge of 
Maddalena. Six gend’arms followed him. The man stepped on 
board the English vessel ; then he came ashore. Some men who 
were passing, heard a cry. They ran to the spot. Upon the 
bridge, they saw neither the unknown nor the gend’arms ; but a 
pool of blood and a poignard, on which were engraved three 
words, agere, non loqui.” 

“ Now listen to my secret,” said Mariotta, in a lower tone than 
he had need, and just as the crowd were beginning to overwhelm 
him with questions. “Listen to my real secret, and God knows 
what would happen if it should be reported in the Doria palace. 
Draw near and listen ; I wish not all the world to know.” 

The eager listeners gathered closely round him. In a low voice 
Mariotta continued : 

“The Prince Fulvio Coriolani left the palace towards ten 
o’clock ; at eleven, I, I who speak to you, saw him, with my own 
eyes, not in the dress of his highness, but disguised in—” 

“ Disguised how!” cried the people, when Mariotta stopped 
abruptly. 

But the latter seemed struck with a stupor. Had he seen some 
horrible monster he could not have looked more dismayed. He 
remained with his lips half apart, and his large eyes wide open. 

The impatient crowd repeated, ‘‘ How was he disguised? how 
was he disguised?” And as Mariotta’s eyes remained fixed in 
one spot, they all looked in the same direction. They saw only 
the clear cut profile of:a handsome fisherman, who stood in the 
place formerly occupied by Mariotta, when he was leaning against 
the fountain’s edge. 

“Who is that ?” asked some one in the crowd. 

“ Beldomonio!” 

But the sight of the arch fiend himself, be he handsome or ugly, 
would not have stopped the fever of Neapolitan curiosity. The 
interrogations addressed to Mariotta, the improvisatore, re-com- 
menced, when an odd kind of cry was heard above the noise; a 
sort of mocking, joyous, harsh cry, sounding as if uttered by a 
wooden doll or automaton. The volatile crowd turned. A large 
body bounded over their heads, and alighting in the centre of the 
circle, there performed many strange evolutions ; twisting, turning, 
contorting. Suddenly, this strange figure walked upon its hands, 
with feet high in air. The crowd laughed and applauded. 

“ Bravo, bravo, good saltarello (jumper.) 

The saltarello, who was the same clown who had turned sum- 


mersaults by the fountain in the morning, uttered a cry, and bound- 
ing upon his feet, sprang on to the eurb of the fountain, then into 
a niche where was the figure of one of the three virgins. When 
there, he again stood on his hands, flinging his feet high into the 
air. In this position, the head of the saltarello was on a level 
with the ear of the young improvisatore, and in a low, deep whis- 
per, he said ; 

“ Another word, and your wife is a widow !” 

With a bound he reached the ground, landing on his feet. 


From thence, he sprang to the shoulders of a gigantic fisherman. 
Balancing himself for a moment, he turned another summer- 
sault, landing in the middle of the crowd. A moment more, and 
the saltarello had disappeared. 

Finding him gone, the crowd renewed their question, importun- 
ing Mariotta to answer them. But the improvisatore was silent 
and pale. His anxious eyes were looking beyond the crowd, Be- 
yond the circle, a man made a sign with his hand to Mariotta. 
Mariotta answered the signal by pointing towards the Rue Delfino, 
behind the fountain. The cries redoubled ; but as we know,that 
Mariotta could not satisfy his hearers unless at the risk of leaving 
his wife a widow, we will leave him and follow the person who 
made him the hand signal, and went to the other side .of the 
fountain. 

“O dear,” exclaimed the man who was disguised as an Eng- 
lish sailor, giving his voice a peculiar broad English accent, “if 
there was only some one here to speak to me.” 

He heard a stifled laugh near him ; then a woman’s.voice spoke : 

“Good day, Sansovina ; Beldomonio is here, waiting for you.” 

‘Shall I go and speak to him ?” 

“No; but you shall speak to me, and that will answer equally 
well.” 

He saw a plump figure come from beneath a heavy archway. 

“ Ah,” said he, “‘is it you, signorina ? Is it this evening ?”’ 

“Tt must be, Sansovina, since there will be no more time 
to-morrow.” 

“Ts all ready t” 

“All will be ready. Beldomonio himself will aid.” 

The young woman who was standing in front of Sansovina, 
placed a hand on each shoulder, and looking him. in the face, 
laughed softly, but merrily. 

“If you had been here an hour ago, old wolf, you could have 
taken a lesson in English gibberish. I spoke to a man, thinking 
it was you. Whatnews?” 

“ A great deal. There is a movement in the port. They say 
the officers are on the watch.” 

“ The watch,” coldly said the young woman. 

“ A man was killed this evening, fifty steps from our bark, on 
the Maddalena bridge.” 

“God receive his soul! They know all that. What else have 
you to announce t” 

“T come to tell one thing, and receive information on another 
point. We have not seen Ruggieri all day.” 

“ Beldomonio had need of him.” 

And Cucuzone, also 

“ He too was needed.” 

“Tt is right—but our men murmured.” 

“ Make them keep silence !” 

“T will try. What I came to say is, that the vessel was obliged 
to quit the little port.” 

“I know that, also. You are anchored at the mouth of the 
Sebeto.” 

““ We were obliged to weigh anchor; for when the cries of the 
assassinated man were heard, the wharf and bridge were covered 
with men. With our oars muffled in straw, we gained the cur- 
rent, doubled the point of the chateau ceuf, and lay to among 
the rocks, between the tomb of Virgil and the grotroes of 
Pourzoles.” 

The signorina remained silent. 

“ Did you hear ?” asked the pretended English sailor. 

“ Beldomonio will not be satisfied,” answered she; “to reach 
the vessel, it is necessary to travel the whole length of the city,”’ 

“There are twenty war vessels on the watch between the port 
and Maddalena bridge,” replied Sansovina. 

“And the sloop 

“The sloop has changed her place also; because a sloop of 
war has been crossing backwards and forwards between Gajola 
and Cape Mesine. The sloop has passed the canal of Preeida ; it 
is anchored on the other side of the island, to the east, southeast 
of the mouth of the Fusaro, and I pray God it may remain thero 
in peace.” 

“Ts that all you had to say t” 

“All,” answered the English sailor. 

“And what did you wish to ask?” 

“ The time the boat shall make sail.” 

“There is only one, besides God, who can know that, Sanso- 
vina,” replied the young woman ; “it is the master—and you can- 
not speak to the master, who is far from here now. Return to 
your post and watch all night if necessary. Perhaps it will come 
soon, and perhaps not till daylight. There are numerous obstacles 
which were not foreseen. The prisoner has been taken from his 
dungeon and placed in one directly under the roof. He is in the 
secret. The guards have been doubled outside as well as inside 
Castel Vecchio. But what of that, since it is the will of the mas- 
ter that the prisoner shall be free ?” 

“ Beldomonio bas not wings like a bird,” murmured the sailor. 

The hand of the young woman pressed heavily on the fellow’s 
shoulder. 

“He has wings like an angel,” said she, in a low voice, “or 
like a demon.” 

A minute or two after, the narrow street was deserted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE EXPLOITS OF PORPORATO. 


“ I swear by my hopes of eternal safety,” at this moment said 
our improvisatore, Mariotta; “and who would believe I would 
consent to be cast off for a few carlins, that I know nothing more. 
Ihave no more time to speak of Coriolani. To-morrow, the fa- 
mous Baron Altamonte will be beheaded at seven o’clock. Listen 
to me.” 

“Return the money, since you can tell us nothing more about 
Prince Fulvio ; since nothing has happened to him.” 

“ Nothing happened! Spirito Santo! I did not say that!” 

“ Ah; well what did happen ?” 

Mariotta acted like one possessed. His eyes flashed, and he ex- 
pressed great anger. 

“ How can I even hope to interest you? Not even the name of 
Porporato will bring you to your senses,” he exclatmed, indig- 
nantly. This name, as he thought, had a great effect. A murmur 
was heard. 

“It is well,” said Mariotta; “I will not tell you what happens 
this evening at Castel Vecchio. I will not speak to you of the 
subterranean passage, made by the Companions of Silence under 
the Rue Ssint Maria, which leads to the very dungeon of 
Porporato.” 

“ A subterranean passage !” all exclaimed. 

“No no,” said Mariotta, indifferently, “you do not wish to 
hear about that.” 

“ Speak! speak! speak !” 

“ Then listen to me, my friends ; I am a Christian, like you all, 
and not a weather-cock to be turned with every change of the 
wind. You would give another carlin to know about that passage ; 
how the companions disguised themselves as jailors, and the man- 
ner in which all was discovered.” 

The voice of Gasparado was heard. 

“Give! give! he always says. Do you not see that he is mock- 
ing us? I mean to split him in two like a herring.” 

** Good ! good !” exclaimed Mariotta, who felt himself grasped 
by the throat by twomen. “Must I be punished for trying to 
amuse you? This I know, that I am the only one who can tell 
you the story. I swear upon my hopes of paradise! When the 
treasure of the royal palace of Capodimonte was stolen this wintery 
the king, in his rage, increased the price set upon Porporato’s head 
ten thousand ducats. That made fifteen thousand ducats; a 
goodly sum ; but no one could find Porporato. A little while after 
that, the beautiful Villa Regina was burned ; then the silver from 
the Villa Floriandia was stolen ; then the treasure belonging to the 
archbishop. They promised the sum of twenty thousand ducats to 
whoever would deliver up Porporato. But, O, my friends, how 
could they seize the invisible ? 

“One night, Bianca Barberini the duke’s daughter was carried 
off. A letter without any signature was received by the duke, 
apprising him that by paying fifteen thousand ounces of gold, the 
only hope of his race should be returned. He mounted his horse 
and went entirely alone to the place indicated—beyond Salerna. 
He rode out on to the plain between two torrents at the foot of 
Mount Alburne, whose sides are covered with impenetrable for- 
ests. He saw troops of deer and wild goats, but no human being. 
He saw the block of granite which marks the place where the Ro- 
man consul defied the army of the slave Spartacus. He looked 
around him, but far and near there was no one to be seen—a deep, 
oppressive gilence reigned. When the red disk of the sun was 
sinking bepeath the waters of the Gulf of Salerna, a man ap- 
peared, crimson from the plume of his Calabrian hat to his boots. 
His face was hid by a crimson satin mask. He pointed to the ex- 
tremity of the forest, where Bianca Barberini stood held by two 
men. Her arms were extended to her old father. The old duke 
counted out the fifteen thousand ounces of gold. The man in crim- 
son, Porporato, refused to take them. He led Bianca to her father, 
bowed like a nobleman that he is, and disappeared among the 
trees. Since that time, they say Bianca has never been known to 
smile ; and looks daily, hourly, with longing eyes towards Salerna. 
After Bianca Barberini, Prezioso Balbi was carried off. She was 
ransomed for thirteen thousand ounces of gold. Bianca Barberini 
is like a marble statue, and Preziosa Balbi a nun in the convent of 
Carmelites, at Capodimonte. After those two, came Jeanne Pal- 
liante, the betrothed of Doria, Doria and Matilda Farnese, daugh- 
ter-in-law of King Ferdinand, (may he live a century!) To recov- 
er Jeanne Palliante, it was necessary that Fulvio Coriolani—” 

The young man stopped and looked anxiously round. 

“Go on!” exclaimed the crowd. “ Tell us what Prince Corio- 
lani had to do with Jeanne.” 

There was on the face of the narrator a shade of the trouble 
which had seized him when the saltarello invaded the circle. 

“ You know it better than I, friends. If I speak of Coriolani 
it leads me far from the present subject. Only look at Jeanne as 
she rolls by in her carriage, and tell me what has become of her 
fine color. As to the beautiful Matilda Farnese, no one could buy 
her back ; not even Prince Fulvio Coriolani. What would hap- 
pen if Fulvio and Porporato should meet ? 

“A week ago, an old woman, La Beata, once the servant of 
Samuel Graff, the millionnaire, saw a lord pass, going to the 
cathedral of Mount Oliveto. Seeing the lord pass, the old woman 
uttered acry and fainted. She had recognized the assassin of 
Samuel Graff—” 

The listening crowd here interrupted Mariotta with annoying cries. 

“ The first braggart who shall interrupt our good Mariotta,” said 
Gasparado, the fisherman, “shall be beaten. And you, Mariotta, 
goon; you are paid.” 

This decisive sentence met with general approbation, and the 
crowd were silent. 


“ La Beata,” said Mariotta, “ reported herself to the intendant 
of the quarter, because Signor Spurzheim, director of the royal 
police, was ill—confined to his bed. She related to him what I 
tell you now :j 

“«* A stranger entered the house of the rich old Samuel Graff, 
at Palermo, which is the capital of Sicily. The stranger was 
handsome and polite. He called himself Felice Tavola. He 
brought letters from Spain, and Graff received him cordially. 
Soon, Felice Tavola stayed always at the house. One night, 
Beata woke trembling. The house was full of cries, and the 
sound of a struggle. The guest of Samuel Graff had opened the 
doors to the robbers of the south, who called themselves the com- 
panions of charcoal and iron.’ 

“*The Knights of the Iron Ring had sworn a vendetta against 
the old intendant of the Duke of Infantado. They had already 
killed the Marquis of Francavilla, Colonel Trentacapelli, and 
some others. The house was robbed from bottom to top. Sam- 
uel Graff was found bound, and in his heart was a Calabrian 
poignard, on which was engraved these Latin words, Agere, non 

“ The same which had killed the man on the Maddalena bridge,” 
said Ruzzola, while a shudder spread through the crowd. 

“The poignard of Silence!” slowly pronounced Mariotta. 
Then he added : 

“The guest, Felice Tavola, disappeared with the bandits, and 
then all Palermo knew it was the terrible Porporato. The lord 
Beata saw going to church was Felice Tavola. He is known well 
at court under the name of Baron Altamonte; but they think 
nothing of changing their names! Ican count nearly a dozen 
which Porporato has borne. Baron Altamonte laughed when they 
arrested him. He called upon the Chevalier Hercules Pisani, 
Colonel San Severo, the old banker Massimo Dolci, and Signor 
Johann Spurzheim, director of the royal police. He called also 
upon the Prince Fulvio Coriolani. The king ordered him to be 
put in prison. The court was assembled. Witnesses came from 
Monteleone and from Sicily. He was proved to be the assassin of 
Samuel Graff. But one thing was not proved, his identity with 
the famous Porporato. There were many who swore to his being 
Felice Tavola; but none could declare that he was Porporato. 
Who had seen him? There were five persons in Naples who had 
seen Porporato; three beautiful women, Duke Trioulzio Barbe- 
rina, and Prince Fulvio Coriolani. Five or six bandits had been 
condemned as Porporato; but on the day of execution, the real 
Porporato always gave some striking and bloody evidence of his 
existence. The Duke Trioulzio Barberina had seen Porporato 
when he sought his daughter. Prince Fulvio had seen him when 
he recovered Jeanne Palliante. The king ordered that the Baron 
Altamonte, already condemned for his many crimes, should be 
clothed in crimson, and be confronted with the five persons who 

seen Porporato. 
carriages stood before San Pietro. Bianca Barberini 
ye with her father ; Preziosa Balbi with the Lady Superior of 
the convent ; Jeanne Palliante came, with the Duchess of Lench- 
temberg, her aunt; Fulvio Coriolani came alone in the fourth car- 
riage. Those who saw Prince Fulvio, said he was very pale, and 
that a deep sadness shone in his eyes. In the ancient armory of 
Castel Vecchio, were seated the prince royal, Francis of Bourbon, 
the Minister of State, the superior intendant of the police, the 
chief judge, the archbishop and other noble lords. When all 
were seated, the Baron Altamonte was led in, clothed in crimson, 
wearing a Calabrian hat, adorned with a crimson plume. A red 
mask covered his face in part. Bianca Barberini and her father 
first approached. 

“*In the name of the living God,’ said his greatness, the 
Archbishop of Naples, who presided, ‘do you recognize the pris- 
oner as Porporato ?” 

“The eyes of the young girl turned towards the handsome 
Prince Fulvio, then towards the prisoner. She hid her face on her 
father’s shoulder, unable to speak. Who can count the numbers 
who in secret love the fascinating Coriolani? The old duke 
answered for his daughter : 

“* We do not recognize him as Porporato.’ 

“Preziosa Balbi advanced, leaning on the arm of the Superior, 
Her face-was concealed by a long white veil. 

“«In the name of the living God,’ repeated the archbishop, 
‘do you recognize in the prisoner the bandit Porporato ?” 

“ From behind the veil came a feeble no, though it was perfectly 
distinct. Then the recluse fainted in the arms of the mother of 
the convent. 

“It was the turn of Jeanne Palliante, who is descended from 
emperors, and is as beautiful as a queen. She bowed to Coriolani, 
her saviour, as she passed. 

“«In the name of the living God,’ again exhorted the proud 
bishop, ‘is the man before you Porporato *” 

“* He is not,’ and she fell fainting at the foot of the tribunal. 

“There was only Prince Fulvio Coriolani to be questioned. 
What I tell you, my dear friends, I do not invent. The day the 
Baron Altamonte was confronted in the armory of Castel Vecchio, 
there were other witnesses. There were the guards. I have been 
told, that during the whole examination, the Baron Altamonte 
kept his eyes fixed upon Prince Coriolani. The prince, on his 
part, looked at him coldly and severely. At the moment when 
Prince Fulvio stepped forward to give his evidence, Altamonte ex- 
tended his hand towards a cartridge box which hung above the 
door. I will tell you, as perhaps you do not know, that in the 
time ot the Spaniards, Castel Vecchio served as the military com- 
mandant’s palace. The cartridge box bore the arms of Medina- 
Tone, with the device, Take Care! 

“«In the name of the living God,’ pronounced for the fourth 


time his greatness, the Archbishop of Naples, ‘do you recognize 
the person present as Porporato ?” 

“The prince answered in a firin, self-possessed voice, ‘I do; it 
is he!’ 

“ Altamonte made a spring like a tiger; but his hands were 
bound. Bianca, Preziosa and Jeanne uttered at the same moment 
a feeble cry. Upon the sole testimony of Prince Fulvio Coriolani, 
the tribunal decided that Baron Altamonte was Porporato. The 
recompense of a hundred thousand ducats remained in the royal 
coffers. The Companions of Silence have declared the vendetta 
against Prince Fulvio Coriolani. Where are they, the terrible 
Companions of Silence? Do not ask, my friends. Where are 
they? Here, there, far, near, everywhere ; they are in your circle. 
In order to deliver Porporato, it is necessary to demolish the for- 
tress stone by stone. Will they try it? morning will tell us. 

“T do not speak ill of these Companions of Silence, my friends, 
and I pronounce the name of Bourbon with all the respect that is 
due. We live in difficult times. An imprudent word may 
cause the death of the father of a family. But why should they 
kill me, who wish everybody well? The darkness of this night 
covers a great battle. Beyond, on the other side of the fortress, 
there are movements in the shade, and muffled voices are heard. 
The attack is ready; the defence is prepared. The whole reg- 
iment of Swiss guards is at Castel Vecchio. Do you know it? 
Two squadrons of light horse are stationed behind the church ; 
the dragoons are hid in the neighboring houses. I have seen the 
court-yard of the hospital for the poor full of bayonets ; bayonets 
in the garden of the Incarnation ; more bayonets in the yard of 
Pallonari. As to the sworn—” 

Here Mariotta stopped at hearing a clear whistle, as if coming 
from the balcony of a neighboring house. Other notes answered 
from afar. The Strada di Porto presented a new aspect. Most ot 
the lights were extinguished, and the windows of the shops closed, 
though the doors remained open. There was a crowd still which 
formed a semicircle around the improvisatore. At the sound of 
the whistle, each one became like Mariotta, silent. In the silence, 
two musicians of Abruzzo, placed at both ends of the streets, sang 
with energy and spirit, the well known air of Fioravante : Amici, 
alliegre, andiamo alla pena! And immediately a rapid movement 
was made in the crowd—a sort of separation or grouping. From 
each group some men disengaged themselves, and walked away 
towards the upper end of the street or strada. They wore the 
dress of sailors, and among them was a young woman, an orange 
vender. 

All this was done in the twinkling of an eye. It had not taken 
place too soon ; for by the time the strada was cleared, a file of 
soldiers appeared upon the scene. The auditors of the eloquent 
Mariotta looked for him, but he had disappeared. All the lights 
had been extinguished, as if by enchantment ; there remained only 
three or four, long distances apart, along the length of the street. 
The crowd, silent with surprise, heard the tramp of feet, and then 
the command, “ Forward, march!” 

Ten minutes after, the Stradi di Porto was bristling with bay- 
onets, stationed round the fountain of the Three Virgins. The 
people were enclosed in the square like a flock of timid sheep. 
But in this troupe you might search in vain for our friends Far- 
falla, Miterino, Ruzzola, Masaccio and others. Gasparado, the gi- 
gantic fisherman, also was missing. It was truly a flock of inof- 
fensive sheep that the soldiers of the king of Naples held prisoners 
in their circle of bayonets. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ORANGE GIRL. 


Ir was about ten o’clock in the evening that the Strada di Porto 
was occupied by armed men. All the other avenues leading to 
Castel Vecchio were equally well closed and guarded. The au- 
thorities had been warned that an attempt was to be made that 
night to deliver Porporato. Consequently, every precaution was 
taken to foil the attempts of the mysterious association, who 
seemed to have taken up their residence in the city of Naples. 
Our companion Mariotta has left us nothing to say in regard to 
this brotherhood of Silence, which had for so many months caused 
so much excitement and talk in the kingdom. We can establish, 
however, two facts. Firstly, that no one knew whether this asso- 
ciation, too powerful to be considered a simple band of brigands, 
had a political basis. Secondly, that there was little remembrance 
of the origin of this association, for the very good reason that the 
brotherhood itself seemed to have forgotten it. The object seemed 
no longer vengeance of Monteleone. And if the murder, for 
which Baron Altamonte or Porporato was going to be executed, 
had any connection with the events related in the beginning of our 
story, it happened at the time when the Companions of Silence, 
for whom Naples used the vendetta as a pretext, and the name of 
the sainted martyr, Mario Monteleone, as a talisman to influence 
the poor population of Calabria. 

Now another direction was given to the works of the brother- 
hood. We know that in the vestry of Corpo Santo, the Chevalier 
Athol, or, if you like it better, Porporato, had said : 

“ Let Monteleone rest in peace; he is avenged, since I take into 
my own hands the task of accomplishing the vengeance !”’ 

They were proud words. We shall see soon if Porporato kept 
his promise. One thing was certain—that Porporato was not idle. 
In a few months many deeds were done. Felice Tavola was the 
first of the Six who fell under the hand of justice. Tavola! But 
who can be sure of his identity? Already, many subalterns had 
taken the name of Porporato, and sustained the falsehood to the 
very scaffold. Far and near, stories of the enormous crimes of 
Porporato were related, and did he really accomplish only the half 
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of what was imputed to him, he must be a perfect demon—a per- 
fect Fra Diavolo ! 

The law of the Companions of Silence, if we are to believe 
what is reported of it, was, that might makes right. The master 
had sovereign power over them. The Six were only his servants 
and lieutenants. He consulted them when he pleased. After the 
six, came many companions bound by oath. After the compan- 
ions, came the common soldiers, without name, who were under 
pay, and obeyed blindly, unquestioningly. The oath of silence 
obliged them to die for the master. 

The Castel Vecchio was open on five sides, each looking down 
a small street (vicoletti.) The principal entrance opened upon the 
Vicoletto Delfino and the Rue Martinella. The sixth, seventh 
and eighth faces (for the fortress was a polygon of eight irregular 
sides) were enclosed by houses, and had but one entrance, open- 
ing under a half circle of arches behind San Giovanni Maggiore, 
not far from the entrance to the catacombs. This vaulted passage 
does not exist now. This night, Castel Vecchio was filled with 
the garrison of Naples, and looked as if prepared fora siege. 
Every avenue was guarded, and the Strada di Porto became a 
guard room. In the long space, between Saint Jean the greater 
and the Larghetto Saint Antoine, where there was no place of is- 
sue, the precautions were notso great. Five or six sentinels 
placed within hearing of each other, were the sole guards. 

About a quarter of an hour after ten o’clock, in the little market- 
place called the Grand Piazzetta, two men crouched under the 
shadow of the fortress walls raised, slowly and carefully a ladder. 
It was impossible to do it without making a slight noise. The 
sentinel just then turned the angle of the wall. The two men 
dropped silently, flat on their faces on the ground. The good 
soldier turned his back and resumed his song. When he was 
out of sight, our two nocturnal 
rovers rose quickly. One mount- 
ed to the top of the ladder with 
the agility of a cat. Then he 
slid down noiselessly, and crouch- 
ing at tho foot of the ladder he 
whispered to his companion : 

“Too short by three or four 
hands’-breadths 

His companion made a gesture 


Porto, and the girl who spoke with the pretended English sailor. 
She drew back her arm and sent a stone flying. The glass of the 
lantern fell in pieces. 

“Holy Mary !” exclaimed the affrighted sentinel. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the young rogue, “we girls of Procida know 
how to throw stones. Now for the lamp itself!” 

A second motion of the arm, a second stone. The lamp was 
broken and extinguished. An idea of treachery filled the frame 
of the poor soldier, when he saw the unfailing aim of the young 
girl, and when he found himself in sudden darkness. He seized 
his musket to give the alarm ; but two arms as soft as satin were 
placed round his neck from behind. 

“Did you not promise thyself a kiss, Tommaso?” said the 
laughing voice of the young girl. 

At the same time, his musket was snatched from him, and a silk 
handkerchief was bound tightly over his mouth. He wished to 
call, but it was too late. A second handkerchief covered his eyes. 
Then he heard laughing and whispering round him. They com- 
plained of not having cords. They made his own girdle serve for 
bonds. His hands and feet were bound, then he was placed away 
like a packet, beneath the walls. Poo. Buffalo! 

There were four round him—three men and a disguised woman. 
The latter, and one of the three men constituted themselves senti- 
nels, and took the beat to the right and left of the square. The 
two others turned the angle of the wall and raised the ladder. 
The first threw aside his mantle, showing a handsome form. He 
was dressed like a fisherman, and was easily recognized as the 
handsome, proud young man, whose appearance at the fountain of 
the Three Virgins had closed the lips of the eloquent Mariotta, 
and who bore the name of Beldemonio. The second was the 
ragged lazzarone who had lain beside the fountain, and later still 


of disappointment. In spite of 
the darkness, you could distin- 
guish his splendid, tall figure. 
The other, his head supported by 
his hands, remained immovable. 
The man in the cloak looked at 
the ladder, then at the wall. 

“The street slants down and 
the roof rises,” said he. “The 
building is higher where we are, 
than in the Rue Mantou.” 

His companion pointed to the 
sentinel, who again appeared at 
the angle of the wall, then said: 

“ He has a lantern.” 


“Two things that embarrass 
us,” replied the man in the cloak. 
“ Let's get rid of both.” 

He made a sign to the other to 
foll6w him, and traversed the 
street with a step as swift and 


while the sentinel, whom we shall 
call Buffalo, had his back turned. 

At this instant a voice ex- 
claimed : “ Sentinelle quardaveti !”” 
(Sentinel guard !) 

All the sentinels repeated the 
ery. The sentinel Buffalo repeated the same, though he smiled 
as he thought of the silent walls. A few minutes passed ; the sen- 
tinel paused in his walk. A noise was heard in the Vicoletto. A 
voice of a child or woman singing, fell on his ears. 

“Who goes there?” exclaimed Buffalo, striking an attitude. 

The only answer he received was a laugh ; and a loafer, a true 
ragazzo of Naples, with his hat over one ear, came out of the little 
alley zaffo. 

“* Who goes there !” repeated Buffalo. 

The loafer advanced, with his hands resting on his hips, and 
singing carelessly. He was a tall, graceful fellow, and long black 
tresses escaped from his cap. Buffalo thought of the beautiful 
locks of his own Nannette, and he murmured : 

“T don’t like to fire upon him.” 

* Good night, comrade Pietro,” said the young rascal. 

“ Take care, bambino!” (little boy) replied the soldier. 

“ You are not called Pietro ?” said the young fellow, still slowly 
advancing. ‘‘ Then good night, Francisco, Paola or Andrea.” 

“ Take care!” and the soldier presented his musket. 

The boy stopped. 

“Tt is along time since your weapon has been used, Jacopo, 
Rafaeile or Fillipo !” said he, in a joking tone, “I pray you don’t 
begin the game now.” 

“By the Holy Saint Peter!” grumbled Buffalo, “ it is a dis- 
guised girl! A darling, with a merry heart! If you wish to go 
free, pet,” said the sentinel, “ come and give me a kiss.” 

“ Halloa, Carlotto! you have discovered then that I am a girl ? 
Ah, well, Ludovico, my friend, I will let you embrace me if you 


let me have my fantastic will. I have bet two ducats, neither 


more nor less, that I will smash the reflector of your lantern.” 
She was just beneath, the charming orange girl of Strada di 


THE YOUNG FISHERMAN. 


who had made those gigantic leaps and feats, and had whispered 
those words which had caused the lips of the improvisatore to 
grow pale. 

“Mount!” exclaimed the fisherman. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when the saltarello 
was at the top of the ladder. There was really quite a little de- 
pression between this spot and where they had placed the ladder 
before ; but not as great a difference as was thought, for the clown 
slid down the ladder, and said : 

“ Two hands!” 

“Two hands more!’ exclaimed the fisherman, in a disappointed 
tone; “and can’t that be reduced ?” 

“My mother is old,” replied the clown ; ‘I am the sole heir to 
the name of Cucuzone. Ask something possible of me!” 

“ Can’t you find another ladder ?” 

“ The streets of the city are full of patrols. It is a miracle that 
we have not been discovered.” 

The fisherman lowered his head and reflected. Half past ten 
sounded from the clock tower of Saint John the greater. 

“ Ateleven o’clock the sentinels are relieved,” said the saltarello. 

“ Mount!” ordered the fisherman, who brushed his hair back 
with a determined air. 

“ And afterwards ?” asked the lazzarone. 

“ Mount!” 

The saltarello obeyed. When he was at the top of the ladder 
he felt it tremble beneath his feet. He turned, and saw that the 
fisherman followed him. 

“ Signor,” asked he, in astonishment, “do you think you can 
do better than I?” 

“I think I can do differently,” replied the young man. “ Hold 
yourself firm !” 


The clown obeyed, and pressed his hands against the wall. He 
felt immediately a foot on each arm ; a foot light and sure. 

“Not bad! not bad !” he exclaimed, in the tone of a protector. 
“Do not close your eyes, or turn your head ; and above all, do 
not look beneath you.” 

One foot rested on his right shoulder, another on his left. The 
clown did not speak, and held his breath. A cold sweat covered 
his brow. 

“The deuce! I would not tremble like that for my own hide,” 
murmured he. Then he added, in a supplicating tone, but with- 
out moving his head : 

“ Get down, signor! get down, my good young master! I will 
try again. If any head must be broken, it had far better be mine.” 

“ Keep silent,” said the fisherman, in a low voice, “ but do not 
tremble. There is some one on the roof of the other house.” 

Another voice spoke at the same time. 

“ It is not only a cat in the gutter. Let usgo! It is the patrol 
on the roof. We shall finish our night in the guard*réom.” 

“Tt is Lieutenant Frazer!” murmured Cucwa@he. 

Above, on the ramparts, the usual cry sounded. “ Guard! 
Sentinel !” 

“ Answer!” ordered our fisherman, when the cry had been re- 
peated by the guards in turn. 

“ Guard! Sentinel!” cried the clown. 

The echo rung through the vaulted passage beneath, then all 
was silent. No one could be seen on the roof. 

Cucuzone did not dare raise his head, but he felt the fisherman 
prepare to spring upon the roof. 

“Tt is too high,” at last said the young man ; I fear I shall fall. 
Cucuzone ?” 

“ Signor?” 
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“ The day when I met you upon the grand square of Casenga, 
you had two weights of fifty pounds on each arm, and you did not 
tremble as you do now.” 

“Tt is true, signor; but I was upon solid earth then, and my 
weights, if they fell, could not be killed.” 

“Do not think of me, my faithful fellow. Take care only that 
your arms are as firm as commonly. Take one of my feet in each 
hand—raise with all your strength—and bless God !”” 

The clown hesitated. 

“Signor,” said he, “the ladder is only balanced. When I 
make an effort to raise you, it trembles and slides under my feet, 
and my arms are planted against the wall. How will it be if I 
take away that support? Signor, it is not right to try it; let me 
attempt it in your place.” 

“ Do what I told you!” commanded the brave young fisherman. 

Cucuzone, before obeying, passed his hand across his face, 
which was covered with a cold sweat. 

“May the Holy Virgin protect us!” murmured he, making the 
sign of the cross. ‘I do not wish to disobey you, but the scoun- 
drel whose life you are trying to save, is not worth the risk of 
your life. He did not get into this scrape by obeying any of your 
orders.” 

The fisherman exclaimed, “ Be quick !” 

Cucuzone seized one foot, then the other. He was a stout, 
powerful man, accustomed from his youth upwards to the most 
violent exercise. But his emotion robbed him of half the power. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


Home! Beautiful, but oft misia 


word. One 
have food, and ed 


shelter, and raiment, and yet have no home—for 


no earthly outward seeming has power to make any one more 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. 


ny cosmos.” 


Night darkling sat, majestic in her gloom ; 

The silvery orb. concealed by sable robes, 

Gave forth no light in clouded, dismal sky ; 
Crime, stalking forth unblushing in its course, 
Held regal sway—licentious, run unchecked. 

A city vast, encircling in its folds 

A million souls refiecting changing cares, 

And struggling all unconscious of their doom, 
Was stricken then with pestilential breath. 

A shadow long, port in its might, 

Bent lowering o'er, foreboding danger nigh ; 

The sighing winds in mournful cadence sung 

A requiem sad, prophetic in its wail ; 

With awful stride. destroying in its way, ‘ 
The fearful plague, remorseless, onward strode : 

A std@den fear—an awful, dread dismay 

And deadly chill encircled every heart ; 

Face gazed te face, proclaiming sickening sense 

Of coming if, and dire and dreadful woe. 

Days passed—the lengthening weeks gave no decrease 
Of grasping death, but crushed with hideous glee 
The young and old of high and low estate: 

All shared alike—the stately lord and haughty dame 
Were borne in carts to yawning, ghastly pits. 
With hurried steps. invoking help from God: 

Or fevered lips blaspheming Heaven's decree— 
Men reckless strode, defying nature's claims 

Of birth or blood, in selfish fear engrossed. 

A maniac priest, with bloodshot, evil eye, 

In sandalled feet and filthy garments clad, 
Roamed constant on, denouncing wholesome laws, 
And urging on the maddened, surging crowd 
With blinding rage—to glorious old St. Paul's 
Ran fiercely on a furious, impious mob; 

Through chancel doors, far up the noble dome 
They hurled the torch, and danced and shrieked perforce. 
O'er prison gates. fram burning church and spire, 
Again they hurled the ready, willing flame : 

All London then aghast and trembling stood. 

But still the plague grew strong with passion’s might— 
That fearful cry, in ringing, solemn notes, 

“ Bring out your dead!” through livelong night was heard ; 
And cheeks blanched white in burning dwellings’ glare, 
As mocking fiends howled curses through the streets. 
But lo!—stop, hush! the bell less frequent tolls! 

Joy ! joyful news! the deadly plague abates! 
And then from church, from every stricken heart, 
Went up to God a silent, heartfelt prayer. 


[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 


LEONORE, 
THE FLOWER-GIRL OF NEW ORLEANS. 


BY MRS, C. F. GERRY. 


“Brine Rose Haviland to me befure the city clocks strike 
twelve, and this shall be your reward!” And the speaker, Ricar- 
do Vialla, laid his hand on a large bag, heavy with Spanish 
doubloons. 

The two ruffians at his side shrugged their shoulders, knit their 
dark brows, and glanced significantly at each other. 

“ By the mass!” cried one, “that wont pay—’twill be an ugly 
job, I assure you. We've got to set all our wits to work to make 
our way into the enemy’s camp, and carry off the girl right in the 
face and eyes of that brave young fellow who is so desperately in 
love with her. No, no, no—I don’t undertake it for the meagre 
sum of money you offer—do you, Delorme ?” 

“Not I. Why, you’re confounded stingy, captain! You live 
here like a prince. You go into the first circles of New Orleans, 
while we are skulking round to do your bidding. You don’t soil 
your delicate fingers,” and he touched the white and jewelled hand 
stili resting on the bag, “ but we have to harden our hands with 
all sorts of rough tasks. Nobody thinks of you as a villain, but 
we’re looked upon as black-hearted wretches! And yet you want 
to pocket the lion’s share of the gains. I wont have it, by my 
faith, I wont! I don’t care how soon the bond which links us 
together is broken.” 

“Come, come, you are out of temper to-night, or you wouldn’t 
ta'k in this strain,” rejoined Vialla, with the tact of the practical 
diplomat he was ; “if I’ve not offered you enough, it was from no 
wish to be mean with you. Believe me, I know the value of your 
services, and am willing to pay for them. There are not two 
other men in New Orleans whom I would trust in the present 
emergency. Bring Rose here early or late, and you shall each 
have a bag of doubloons.” 

Again the villains exchanged glances, but now they looked well 
pleased. 

“ Agreed !” cried both in a breath, and after a slight hesitancy, 
Delorme added, “beg pardon, captain, I was angry, or I shouldn’t 
have been so impudent just now.” 

A faint smile flickered over Vialla’s fine features. 

“Santa Maria!” he exclaimed, “I don’t mind it, Delorme; 
your temper is like a tropic atmosphere, it must sometimes have 
atornado. But to return to your enterprise ; there’s no necessity 
of my saying ‘be cool, be crafty, be persevering.’ I have the 
fullest confidence in your skill.” 

The next moment the ruffians passed out, each with a revolver 
concealed amid the folds of his dark blouse. Vialla listened till 
thelr heavy footfalls died away in the corridor below, and then 
burst into a mocking laugh. . 

“Poor Delorme !” he muttered—“ the fellow had the right of 
it, I do live like a monarch.” 


As he spoke, Ricardo Vialla glanced round the stately banquet- 
ing hall, where he had received the two desperadoes who had just 
left him. The great room with its tesselated floor, its frescoed 
walls, its long French windows, curtained with cloud on cloud of 
rare old lace and silken damask ; with its murmuring fountains, 
its Parisian chairs and lounges, its marble tables and side-board, 
groaning under massive plate, and the tall mirrors reflecting and 
multiplying this magnificence, did indeed seem fit for the proudest 
being in the wide world. Fora time Vialla paced to and fro with 
a most triumphant air, but gradually the smile faded trom his 
moustached lip, and his brow clouded. 

“Rich as Iam,” he continued, “high as my standing is here 
in the Crescent City, Rose Haviland turns coldly away from me, 
and is fool enough to fall in love with a poor dog of a lawyer. 
But she shall never be his, my minions shall wrest her from him. 
She shall be queen of my palace-home, for I will move heaven and 
earth to make her mine!” 

While he had been soliloquizing thus, a female figure had stolen 
up the broad, softly-carpeted staircase, and crept noiselessly along 
the passage which led to Vialla’s dining-hall. In their haste the 
ruffians had left the door slightly ajar, and so the other visitant 
could hear what was passing within. As Vialla finished the last 
sentence, she rushed in, and pausing in the centre of the apart- 
ment, hissed out the one word, “ Ricardo !” 

The man started as if a summons from the spirit-world had 
reached his ear, and turning, saw before him a slight figure, a 
thin, pale face, lighted up by a pair of burning black eyes, and 
framed in masses ot midnight hair—it was Leonore, the Flower- 
Girl of New Orleans! She wore the jaunty costume of the French 
peasant women, but her short, full skirt, the once gay bodice, and 
the gipseyish hat, were soiled and torn, the dainty foot bare and 
bleeding, and the pale, wasted hands locked so tightly together 
that the finger-nails had sunk deep into the flesh. 

Leonore, Leonore!’ gasped Vialla. 

“Ha! ha! ha!’’ laughed the girl, wildly, “‘ you know me, then, 
though the glow has gone from my cheek, the dew from my lip, 
the brightness from my eye! Am I welcome here ?” and her 
voice grew unnaturally shrill, her emaciated form shook from head 
to foot. 

For once Vialla Ricardo was at a loss for a reply, but at length 
he summoned strength enough to answer : 

“O, of course, of course! It has been so long a time since we 
met that I had begun to fear we should never meet again.” 

The young girl’s figure seemed to dilate and expand, her eyes 
blazed with an intense light, her wan cheek burned, as bending 
toward Vialla, she muttered : 

“Dastard! you, in the strength of your manhood, dare not 
speak the truth before a weak woman. Ricardo, you are false, 
what you have just told me ig a base lie! But you cannot dupe 
me longer—I know you too well to be again deceived; I know 
that you have set your heart on winning Rose Haviland. I over- 
heard you but now, when you declared she should yet share your 
home. Aha! win her if you will, but remember, remember the 
day will come when you will wish you had never wronged 
Leonore, the Flower-Girl !” 

There was such concentrated bitterness in her tone, such terrible 
indignation in her dark, elfish countenance, that the guilty man 
was startled, but he determined to put a bold face on the matter. 

“Wronged you, Leonore !” he said, “how have I wronged you, 
pray?” 

“How? O, holy Madonna! There was a time when no bird 
was blither than I, when I was in the flush of health and beauty. 
But in an evil hour I saw you, I listened to your words of love, 
for a few short months I lived like one in asweet dream, but then, 
then, God help me! God pity me! Iawoke! Ever since I learned 
that you.had grown weary of me, there has been a fever in my 
blood, my flesh has wasted from my bones, I’ve grown old pre- 
maturely, day and night wild thoughts haunt me—Ricardo Vialla, 
you have almost drove me mad! Do you think I shall let you 
go unpunished? No, no, I shall be avenged, sooner or later I 
shall be avenged !” 

She turned to leave him, but he grasped her arm in the hope of 
conciliating her. 

“ Stay, stay, Leonore!” he murmured, “ perhaps I can prove 
that you have been deceiving yourself ;”—at this juncture he 
stopped, for his quick ear had caught the tramp of hurrying feet 
on the terrace below ; then came a loud knock at a side-door, a 
knock which he believed heralded the approach of the two men he 
had despatched on a base errand an hour before. 

“What's that noise!” he exclaimed; “ wait here an instant, 
Leonore, till Igo and see.” And he darted from theroom. The 
graff voice of Delorme convinced him that his emissaries had 
indeed returned, but had they been successful? His heart beat 
fast as he asked this question. Stealing into a shadowy corner, 
he leaned forward, all eye and ear, pale, mute, expectant. A 
moment more, and they came slowly up the staircase, Delorme 
bearing in his arms a female form. 

“Santa Maria!” muttered Vialla, “the girl is in my power! 
Get her into your hands again if you can, Hugh Courtency !” 
and he crept from his hiding-place and advanced to meet the 
ruffians. 

“By my faith!” he said, “you are back early; you have suc- 
ceeded beyond my most sanguine expectations.” 

“Yes, yes, captain, we found the coast pretty clear !” 

“ And the lady, how is she ?’’ queried Vialla. 

* Deaf and dumb asa stone! She has been senseless ever since 
I snatched her from the seat.” 

“So much the better,” rejoined Vialla, “but I must have one 
look at her now.” 

With these words he pushed back the heavy cloak in which 


Delorme had wrapped his victim, revealing a face of rarest beauty. 
It was oval in contour and delicately featured; the complexion 
was of exquisite fairness, the eyelids long and thick, the brow 
softly penciled, and the disordered hair of that peculiar shade 
which some have called dusky gold. 

“‘ Surely, no man could ask a lovelier bride,” murmured Ricardo 
Vialla, touching his lips to her pure, white forehead. ‘ There, 
there, my men, bear her into this room !”” and he opened the door 
of a splendid saloon. “Ihave a little business to attend to, and 
must leave you awhile, but I will join you soon.” And he 
hurri¢d away to the banqueting-hall where he had left Leonore. 
To his utter surprise, he found the room vacant, the Flower-Girl 
had gone, he knew not whither. 

Vialla muttered an oath, adding : 

“‘ What has become ef the poor, demented creature? Can it be 
that she is bent on revenge? Can no arts of mine silence her 
tongue and thwart her mad purposes? Ah, yes, I shall find her 
yet, and it will be an easy task to outwit her. And now for the 
saloon where I left my minions and Rose!” 


When Ricardo Vialla moved into that luxurions little chamber, 
Rose Haviland was still unconscious. Delorme had set down 
with her on a divan, and pillowing her head upon his broad 
shoulders, begun to fan her with his sombrero. She was the only 
daughter ofan old and decayed family, and her parents had looked 
to her to build up their fallen fortunes by a brilliant alliance, 
When Vialla became a suitor for her hand, they smiled upon his 
suit, for with his vast wealth and high position he held in society, 
he was regarded as a most eligible match. But the girl, however, 
could not be brought to look upon him with any favor. She had 
already learned to love with the depth and fervor of her romantic 
nature, a poor, though gifted law student. Of late, the attentions 
of Vialla had grown so utterly distasteful, and her father and 
mother had urged an immediate marriage with such pertinacity, 
that the girl had fled from her home with Hugh Courteney. 
Ricardo Vialla, however, was not long in discovering that she had 
taken refuge with a triend of Courteney’s in an obscure part of the 
city, and that they were to be married in a few days. His plan to 
abduct the girl and its success, are known to our readers, What 
wonder was it then, that as he stood gazing upon Rose, his heart 
swelled with triumph? The cloak which had enshrouded her when 
he met her at the head of the stairs, had fallen to the floor, and he 
now noticed that she wore a robe of bridal whiteness, and that a 
spray of orange-blossoms was wreathed amid her tresses. 

“ She is dressed like a bride,”’ he said to Delorme ; “was this 
to have been her wedding-night ?” ; 

“ Yes, captain ; I suppose they feared you might find them ont, 

and meant to be made one at any rate. You see Gaspar and I 
had a fine chance to get her into our clutches, for Courteney had 
gone after a priest, and the mistress of the house was busy in 
preparations for the impromptu wedding. We crept into a little 
balcony, Gaspar kept watch, and I seized the girl, as she was 
sitting by the mirror, and thinking, I dare say, with a woman’s 
pride, what a beautiful bride she should be!” Vialla broke into a 
laugh, which rang like a gush of triumphant music through the 
room. 
“*T was well done, the job was well done, my men!” he said 
gaily ; “you have earned your bag of doubloons apiece. I will have 
the lady cared for, and then pay over the money which. bribed you 
to my assistance.” 

As he ceased speaking, he pulled the bell-cord and a slave 
appeared. 

“Chloe,” he exclaimed with a significant glance, “ I have sum- 
moned you that I might entrust to your care this young lady—my 
wife and your mistress that is to be. At present she seems in a 
deep swoon, but you can restore her, I have no doubt.” 

“Yes, yes, massa!”’ responded the woman, with a sly look ; 
“T’ll try my best wid de poor cretur,” and lifting Rose Haviland 
with as much ease as if she had been an infant, she bore her away. 

“There, now, comrades,” said Vialla, as the door closed after 
the negress and her burden; “we'll to business once more. 
Follow me!” And the trio moved back into the banqueting- 
hall, where they had drank and feasted early in the evening. 

Vialla touched a spring in the elaborately carved sideboard, and 
a secret compartment was revealed. In that compartment many 
a bag of Spanish doubloons was concealed. Vialla drew out two 
heavy bags and flung them on the floor, exclaiming : 

“Take your reward, I give it as freely as if every coin were but 
a drop of water!” 

The two raffians seized their treasure, eyed it a moment with a 
smile of satisfaction flickering over their faces, and then hiding 
it under the voluminons folds of their doublets, turned to go. 

“ Look here, captain!” said Delorme, coming to a sudden stop, 
“ you've dealt handsomely by us to-night! When you’re in want 
of help again, I’m ready, for one, to lend a hand.” 

“ And I too!” rejoined Gaspar. 

“ Thanks, a thousand thanks !”’ responded Vialla, and thus they 
parted. 

As the desperadoes descended the staircase, the slender form of 
the Flower-Girl stole warily after them, and when they reached 
the street, when the white gate leading into Ricardo Vialla’s court- 
yard had closed behind them, she still kept on theirtrack. They 
had proceeded forty rods, perhaps, when she stepped forward and 
laid her thin hand on Delorme’s arm. The ruffian turned and 
involuntarily his fingers tightened about the revolver he carried. 

“ Victor Delorme,” said the girl, in a husky voice, “I have no 
murderous intent, there is no need that you should grasp your 
weapon. Do you not yet know me?” And she pushed back the 
straw hat which had shaded her countenance. Delorme gazed at 
the haggard face thus uplifted to him in the moonlight, with its 
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convulsed features, its parched and purple lips, and those dark 
eyps burning with such strange fire in their hollow sockets, and a 
shiver ran through his burly frame. 

“Leonore,” he muttered, “can this be you, my lost sister, or 
has some ghost risen to mock me?” The girl shook her head sadly. 

“T am Leonore,” she said in broken tones. 

“But what has made you the mere wreck of what you were 
when I last saw you ?” 

Leonore’s brow grew dark with the storm-clouds of passion. 

“Come with me and I will tell you,” she replied. 

The brother hesitated a moment, and then hastily bade Gaspar 
“ good night,” and walked on beside his sister through street and 
8 juare, lane and alley, till at length they crossed a narrow court, 
aidentered a dingy old house. Up, up, up,over flights of creaking 
stairs, toiled the Flower-Girl, her brother following her. Finally 
she opened a low door in the fifth story, and ushered him into a 
gloomy, seven-by-nine room. 

“ This is not your home!” cried Delorme. 

“No, not a home, it don’t deserve the name, but my den, 
Victor! When you used to visit us, we had such pleasant lodg- 
ings, mother and I, for I earned a nice little sum every week, 
selling flowers, and she”—and the girl’s lip quivered—“ she 
tended the plants, and added something to our means by her 
needlework. But now, now she is dead—she died of a broken 
heart, Victor!” 

“ And what broke her heart, pray?” queried the young man. 

“The knowledge of my wrongs! Even before her death my 
beauty had faded ; I had dost all interest in life, and scarcely cared 
to keep soul and body together. Victor, I have loved, loved 
in vain! One whom I thought everything that was good, and 
generous, and true, sought me to while away an idle hour, prom- 
ised solemnly that I should be his wife, and then grew cold and 
neglectful, and gave himself up to a new love. 

“ And who is the villain? Teli me, tell me, Leonore, and by 
my faith, you shall not go unavenged !” 

“ Victor, his name is Ricardo Vialla!” 

Delorme sprang from the chair into which he had sunk during 
his sister’s recital, as if thrilled by an electric shock, but he could 
not speak, and the girl went on: 

“And to this man—to this black-hearted villain, who has 
brought your mother’s gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, and 
blighted my hopes, you are bound body and soul! You have 
to-night been doing foul work for him. Ay, I was lurking in the 
shadow of the great magnolias that overhang his gateway, when 
you came by, bearing Rose Haviland. I was on the watch for 
you when you came out, with your ill-gotten bag of doubloons 
ander your blouse !” 

“Mon Dieu!” groaned the guilty brother ; “then I have been 
toiling to build up your false lover!” And he began to pace the 
room like an enraged tiger. 

A half-hour dragged by, during which not another word passed 
between Delorme and his sister, but it was fearful to see the storm 
of passion which swept over the desperado. His broad chest 
heaved, the muscles of his dark, stern face quivered, the massive 
brow flushed to crimson with the hot blood which went leaping 
through every vein. At length he stopped short before the faded 
flower-girl, and said hoarsely : . 

“ Leonore, it is too true, I have degraded myself into a mere 
tool for that villanous Vialla; he has drawn me into sin, he has 
made me an outlaw in the world, with my hand, like that of 
Hagar’s child, against every man, and every man’s hand against 
me. But the spell is broken. Many times ere this, it has been 
weakened—nay, to-night, growing disgusted with his avarice, I 
declared to him that I cared not how soon the bond which bound 
us together was sundered, but with his consummate tact he 
restored me to good humor, and I again bowed my neck to the 
yoke. I did his rascally errand, but ’tis the last—the last—the 
last I shall ever do for him. He shall learn ere I am a day older, 
how strong my arm can be when raised against him !” 

He drew his broad-brimmed hat low over his fierce eyes and 
moved toward the door. The flower-girl sprang after him. 

“ And what will you do, Victor? Something of the old ten- 
derness still lingers in my heart—you will not lay violent hands 
on Ricardo !” 

“No, no, I think I know of a better way to circumvent him. 
Listen, girl; to-night a secret has come to my ears—it is this: 
Crime of every species has become so frequent in New Orleans, 
that the citizens are rousing themselves for its suppression. They 
talk of making a bold move, as they did in San Francisco when 
they formed a vigilance committee. Had I not learned what you 
have told me about Ricardo Vialla, I should, doubtless, have com- 
municated this bit of news to him before morning, and received 
another bag of doubloons as my reward. But now I shall go in 
search of the revolutionists—ere I eat or sleep, I shall divulge the 
secret that Vialla, though occupying a high position among them, 
is in reality the main-spring of half the crime in the city. Good 
night; when I have performed my mission, I shall come back to 
you.” 

The stars paled in the soft, blue, southern sky; the moon went 
down and the June morning broke, but Victor Delorme came not 
to his watching sister. Hour after hour passed, and the sun was 
low'in the west, when he came hurrying in. 

“Why so pale, Leonore ?” he asked, as he flung himself on the 
rade floor at her side. 

“I feared everything, Victor—feared that you had again fallen 
into the power of Ricardo!” 

“ Your fears are vain! Hark ye—I have been closeted with the 
prominent members of the vigilance committee the whole day. 
They know 'the real character of Vialla; they have brought their 


plans to maturity; this very evening the crisis will come. The. 


revolutiouists will take possession of the arsenal and the most 
important points of the city, and if all goes well, Ricardo Vialla 
will lie in prison before midnight.” 

“And the girl—Rose Haviland ?” queried Leonore ; “ they will 
rescue her—they will give her back to her lover?” 

“Yes, Hugh Courteney is one of the foremost in the ranks of 
the vigilants! And I, I, Leonore, I have joined them! I have 
been bidden to the wedding feast of my old captain, and I shall 
go, but not as he expects me, not to see him drag an unwilling 
bride to the altar. Poor Rose! He has told her she must make 
ready for a bridal, and I have heard that she is almost wild with 
grief. Would that I could carry her this good tidings, but I 
cannot, for I have no time to spare. I must tarry here no longer, 
for I have weighty matter in hand !” 

Again he was hastening from her, when the flower-girl once 
more detained him. 

“Stay, stay a moment,” she whispered, “I am wary; I will 
manage to steal into Vialla’s house, and murmur a magic word 
in the ear of Rose Haviland.” 

“Heaven help you, Leonore!” said the brother, and with a 
hurried kiss, he left her. e 

Two hours later the captive Rose stood at the window of the 
stately mansion where she had been imprisoned. Around her in 
that lofty room there were luxuries which made it scem like the 
hall of an enchanted palace; a flood of gas-light poured from the 
glittering chandelier, lending a new charm to every object, and the 
air was heavy with the perfumes of Arabia. Outside lay a beau- 
tiful garden, where the pomegranate and the orange ripened, and 
gorgeous flowers blushed, and fountains threw up their silvery 
sheen, and many a graceful statue stood white and still amid the 
shadows. Rose Haviland knew that she might be mistress of all 
this splendor, and yet, looking on it, she felt like a caged bird, 
panting for freedom. Slaves were grouped about her, ostensibly 
to anticipate her slightest wish, but in reality to act as a body- 
guard, and the idea of escape seemed preposterous. She knew 
that the time appointed for her bridal was nigh, and every stroke 
of the little French clock sent a pang to her heart. At length she 
saw a female figure flitting through the shrubbery below, till she 
was lost to sight on the terrace, and in a few moments Rose heard 
light feet pattering along the passage, and then a rap at her door. 
A slave opened it, and there on the threshold stood the flower- 
girl. She dropped a courtsey and murmuring: 

“ The gentleman sent me—I have sweet flowers for a bride to 
wear !”’ extended a basket crowded with orange-blossoms, japon- 
icas, and buds of the cape jasmine, all wet with the night-dews. 

The watchful slaves took it for granted that the gentleman to 
whom she had alluded was none other than their master, and 
cordially bade her enter. The flower-girl tripped to Rose Havi- 
land’s side, and while displaying her treasures to the best advan- 
tage, succeeded itt whispering : 

“ Take heart, lady ; all will yet be well—your escape is sure, for 
Ricardo Vialla’s hour of doom has come!” 

The next moment she had gained the balcony, and Rose was 
left to ponder on the joyful news. 

Meanwhile, Vialla sat at a table in his banqueting-hall with a 
few of the firmest of his allies. He had drank deeply, and now 
he raised his glass, shouting : “ Fill high to my bride, comrades !’’ 

At this juncture, the dull boom of cannon, the heavy tramp of 
many feet, and the wild cry “Down with Vialla, the traitor!” 
fell upon his ears. He started ; every trace of color left his cheek ; 
his whole frame shook. 

“ What is it ?’”’ he gasped, “ what is it?” 

“ Good Lor, massa !’’ replied a slave, “the house is surrounded 
with armed men; they are calling for you like mad!” 

“ Discovered, betrayed!” groaned the guilty man; “ where is 
Victor Delorme? Ah! there was a demon in his eye last night 
and to-day when I saw him—he has met Leonore ; to avenge her 
wrongs, he has divulged my secret! But I will not be taken by a 
mob!” 

With these words he rushed to a small door, and flinging it 
open disappeared. The vigilants thronged in, a host of men in 
arms—thronged in to capture Ricardo Vialla, but he was not 
there! Vigorous search was made, but in vain—the villain and 
the traitor, who, in the guise of a gentleman, had been such a pest 
to the Crescent City, had in some mysterious way effected his 
escape. Foremost in the ranks of that portion of the vigilance 
committee who had beleaguered Vialla’s house, was Hugh Courte- 
ney. As he passed one of the winding corridors, a beautiful face, 
with masses of rich hair drifting about it, peered from a half-open 
door. 

“ Rose, my own Rose!” cried the young man. 

“QO, Hugh !” murmured the girl, and the next moment she was 
folded in her lover’s arms. 

The morning subsequent to these events, Courteney and Rose 
Haviland plighted their faith at the altar. Her father gave the 
bride away, for both he and his wife had heard of Vialla’s villany 
and regretted that they had ever urged their daughter to give her 
hand to him. 

The rest of the proceedings of the vigilance committee are so 
well known to our readers, that we need not rehearse them here. 
We will only add that the ruffians surprised at Vialla’s banquet, 
were at once imprisoned, and met the sentence of the law. 

Victor Delorme seems a changed man. He declares that he 
will never again return to his old courses, and may God help him 
to keep his word. His sister’s spirits have not yet regained their 
elasticity, but she no longer stands on the verge of madness, and 
may we not hope that in due time, the glow will come back to her 
cheek, the light to her eye, the smile to her lip, and the dew of 
youth once more gather on the now weary heart of Leonore, the 
Flower-Girl of New Orleans? 


JOHN CHINAMAN’S WAY OF FIGHTING. 

Ihave seen, says a letter-writer, the arms used by the Chinese 
in the fight at the storming of the ports at the mouth of the Pei-Ho. 
The first sight of them shows the utter helplessness of this vast 
empire of 350,000,000 of population, when it comes into contact 
with European science and arms, and discipline, on the battle 
field. They remind me of the scenes of my boyhood, when all 
the lads of my country village were armed with wooden guns, 
furnished with wooden locks and flints, which could snap if. they 
could not fire. They are ignorant of the rifle, the percussion cap, 
and even of the flint, once used in its place. The gunisa et 
lock, and of such formidable dimensions and weight, as to need 
wheels to carry it, instead of their own shoulders. It is almost 
impossible to raise and level it, such is its weight; and often 
another man, kneeling before him who loads and fires, bears the 
end of the gun upon his shoulder, in the happy consciousness that 
if the enemy chooses to kill him instead of the soldier at the other 
end of the gun, he is innocent of any man’s blood, and could not 
but be. And those matchlocks ! they are worthy of a placein any 
antiquarian museum. Almost would the old Knigh:s Templar of 
Malta start up again, should these matchlock guns be placed in 
the gallery beside their armor. The matchlock in cumbersome- 
ness is fairly in keeping with the barrel and stock ; some inflam- 
mable material, which is kept burning, taking the place of a flint 
in a common gun, and coming down like the tailof a comet when 
the tedious process of loading is completed. ‘Phen there is the 
spear, not to be used by the hand in fight, but slender and armed 
with an iron point, and fired with rockets. Then comes the 
battle-axe, not heavy, and easily wielded by the hand, but useless 
except in close contact, and then powerless compared with swo 
and bayonet. Their cannon are either sunk in the earth, and per- 
manently levelled, or else mounted on carriages which provide for 
no elevation or depression of the guns, or else make it so slow and 
difficult that after all the carriages are useless. In the attack on 
the forts, one of the steam gun-boats came within range of the 
guns, and received several shots. Very strangely and unlike a 
soldier and a gentleman, as John Chinaman thought, the Eng- 
lishman did not choose to remain in range, and ! with a puff 
of steam was out of the reach of their guns, though almost touching 
their nozzles. 


THE LATE M. ALEXIS SOYER. 

Few foreigners have attained to so much popularity, or identi- 
fied themselves so completely with the English people, as the late 
Alexis Soyer. He was born in Meaux-en-Brie, in France, in 
1801. He was eddcated in the seminary of that place, under his 
uncle, the Grand Vicar, and intended for a priest. He, however, 
felt no inclination for the church, and went to Paris, where he was 
apprenticed to the celebrated Chef de Cusine, Douix. At the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, he came to England, to his 
brother, who was in the service of the late Duke of Cambridge. 
He married a lady of considerable talents as an artist, who died 
some years ago. At the time of the distress caused by the fuilure 
of the potato crop, he went to Ireland, where he was of much 
service in instituting soup kitchens for the poor; and in London 
he introduced them with great success, and furnished many a 
family with a cheap and relishing meal who had no means of pro- 
viding for themselves. During the exhibition year he took Gore 
House, Kensington, and fitted it up as a restaurant, but it unfor- 
tunately turned out a bad speculation. When the news of the 
gross neglect of the Commissariat Department in the Crimea was 
exposed in the London Times, M. Soyer started off, and employed 
all his energies in ameliorating the condition of the soldier, as far 
as his food was concerned, ont rendered t services to the army 
by the introduction of several useful inventions by which the 
soldier was enabled to have a comfortable meal instead of the 
wretched fare he had been accustomed to previous to his arrival. 
At the time of his death he was engaged in endeavoring to im- 
prove the dietary of military hospitals. In private life he was much 
respected. He is buried in the vault in Kensal Green in which 
repose the remains of his wife. 


THE CHERBOURG CHORUS. 

We have no wish to exaggerate; but as far as we have heard, 
the peace congress at Cherbourg was one continual cannonade. 
Even at this distance, of space as well as time, one’s mental ears 
are deafened by the echoes of the thunder. The emperor arrives 
—bang fe the guns! The emperor goes to bed—bang go the 
guns! The emperor gets up again—bang go the guns! The 
emperor goes out—bang go the guns! The emperor meets the 
queen—bang go the guns! The emperor says, “ How d’ye do,” 
—bang go the guns! The emperor says, ‘“ Good-by !’”’—bang 
go the guns! This was the key-note of the imperial peace con- 
gress. Everything went off to the sameunvarying tune. There 
was one unceasing roar throughout the whole proceedings. The 
only reports listened to were those of ninety-pounders. There 
were several “great guns” in oratory present, but the only 
speeches audible were from the mouths of the cannon. Neverthe- 
less, for all his flourishing his iron talons in our face, the French 
eagle is a dove: acknowledged bird of peace. Cherbourg is his 
nest, and Cherbourg (have we not magne assurance of the fact ?) 
has been inaugurated in the midst of profound and perfect peace. 
The burnt-ottering of gunpowder was intended as a peace offering. 
Every ramrod that was used for it, was in reality an olive-branch ; 
a smacking kiss of friendship sounded loud in each salute. Even 
at Cherbourg, ZL’ Empire /'est la paix. According to the emperor, 
Jupiter Tonans is the deity of peace.—Punch. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales : 


TYR: or, Taz Howrer Srv or Vinomia. This is an- 
other favorite Revolutionary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 
so popular. By. SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


RED HAND: or, Taz or Tax CHannet. nau- 
and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromweli fines. 
BY. CLINTON BARRIN 


THE BOY: or, Lirz ow raz Wine. A Tale of Fortune's 
its most romantic incidents. By.........s.«s++ ANT MURRAY. 


THe OF THE SEA: or, Tan THE 


y nau romance 
interest and great ingenuity of plot. By........ FRANUIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE or, Dinos tHe Backwoopsmay. A vivi 
and charming story and West, worivalled in 


For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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MONASTERY OF CETINJE, 
a IN MONTENEGRO. 

As the affairs of Montenegro have 
recently occupied, and are still occu- 
pying the attention of European 

plomatists, and form a questio ver- 
ata, likely still to give a great deal 
of trouble, we have thought our 
readers could not fail to be interested 
in a picture sketch of the monastery 
of inje, a famous place, now 
occupied as a palace by Mons. De- 
larue, minister of Prince Danilo of 
Montenegro. It is an irregular for- 
tified building standing at the base of 
a rocky hill. The anins 
scenery is wild and romantic. It 
contains apartments for the priests 
attached to it, and numerons others, 
which are occupied by the senators 
and dignitaries who are attached to 
the court. It also contains a prison. 
Part of the cloisters is now used as a 
cartridge manufactory. There area 
few houses near it, which form a 
street ; and here take place assem- 
blies, at which councils relating to 

mblic business are held. It was 
ly a scene of the wildest joy and 
excitement, upon the occasion of 
bringing the trophies which the 
Montenegrins took from the Turks 
after the..battle of Grahovo, The 
Russian Consul was present, and was 
received with great manifestations of 
satisfaction, particularly as he was 
the bearer of « large sum of money, 
and his presence was also considered 
as a mark of approbation on the part 
of Russia, of the conduct of the 
Montenegrins. The transport of the 
cannons and different other trophies 
occupied three deys in bringing from 
Grahovo to it being 
essary to carry them by man 
labor, on account of the difficulties 
and steepness of the roads. Their 
arrival, which was announced by the 
firing of guns, was hailed with shouts 
of age & the people. The 


before the prince, who spoke to 
several of the persons who composed 
it. When the ceremony of defilin, 

before him was concluded, he - 
dressed them in the following brief 
speech: “I cannot better express 
my pleasure to you this day than by 
saying that I look upon myself as 
the most fortunate of princes, in 
possessing true subjects who can 
repulse their cruel foes with so much 
bravery, and are ready t@4pil) the 
last drop of their blood in defence of 
the Cross and me.” Loud acclama- 
tions followed this. Afterwards the 
Prince and the Russian Consul paid 
a visit to the President of the Senate, 
Mirko. The affair ot Grahovo, to 

treachery on the part o' 

Parks, but found the Montenegrins 
we for battleand victory. The 


maticism of the lower order of 
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PORTRAIT OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Tarks is constant! prompting them to assail all “ infidels,” while OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
the policy of the Porte is liberal and comprehensive. The Sultan There are some authors on the bright roll of English literature 
stands between two fires ; on the one hand he incurs danger from | who are as dear to us as old and tried friends. e are familiar 


the bigotry of his subjects, on the other, risk of annihilation at the | not only with their works, but with their persons ; we treasure up 
hands of the Christian powers, who have resolved to check the | their familiar sayings, laugh over their humor and eccentricities, 
ferocity of the Turks, and demand the extremest fulfilment of | and familiar jokes, know the cut and color of their clothes, and 


existing treaties. Turkish ferocity will succumb at last. 


We must have met big, burly, hon- 
est, dogmatic Dr. Johnson—we cer- 
_ tainly saw Garrick as Richard ; We 
have a faint memory of Burke and 
Sir Joshua, and we can swear to an 
acquaintance with careless, shy, odd, 
extravagant, but genial Oliver Gold- 
smith. As we look upon his honest, 
harmless face before us, there comes 
over us this queer feeling of pre- 
existence, an ante-nineteenth century 
feeling, which makes us sure that we 
encountered, somewhere or other, 
bodily and face to face, the author of 
the “ Deserted Village,” the Trav- 
eller,” the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and that rattling five act farce, ‘“ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” which will last 
as long as the stage itself Gold- 
smith is a true type of the literary 
character. He is one of the brightest 
glories of Ireland, where he was born, 
at Pallas, in the county of Longford, 
in 1731. His father, the reverend 
Charles Goldsmith, sent him to 
Dublin College for his classical, and 
to the University of Edinburgh for his 
medical education. But he made no 
figure at either, and was so careless 
and erratic as to give great trouble 
to his friends, and it was only by an 
uncle coming to his aid, that he was 
sent to Leyden to continue his stud- 
ies. But a year at Leyden was as 
much as his “truant disposition ” 
could endure, and we find him setting 
off to make the pedestrian tour of 
Europe, with only one clean shirt 
and no money in his pocket. He 
was more adventurous than Bayard 
Taylor, and travelled certainly on a 
smaller capital. At Paduahe took a 
medical degree, and came home to 
London almost literally penniless. 
Now he pounds drugs in an apothe- 
cary’s shop, and then undergoes the 
martyrdom of an usher’s life in a 
country school. But London at- 
tracts him, and he hies thither, a 
literary adventurer. We trace his 
n in the Monthly Review, and the 
blic Ledger, and the publications 
* of theday. His poem of the “ Trav- 
eller,” carries him into the hi - 
literary circles, as a peer of the 
intellectual nobles of England’s 
Augustan age. His novel, “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” with Dr. John- 
son for sponsor, made a great sensa- 
tion. It has since become immortal. 
He writes histories, and labors as a 
compiler with success. Hig comed 
of “She Stoops to Conqaer,” takes 
the town by storm. But he is care- 
less, extravagant, irregular—always 
in debt and difficulty. He atfeets the 
life of a man about town, wears gay 
clothes and is bubbled by sharpers at 
the gaming-table. Harassed by pe- 
cuniary troubles, jaded by irregular 
living, he is consumed by a slow 
fever, and dies m April, 1794, 
mourned by all lovers of literature, 
and wept by the truest friends, 
In the e t epitaph penned by Dr. Johnson, it is said with 
truth, that he left no species of writing untouched, and adorned all 
to which he applied himself—nihil non tetigit quod non ornavit. His 
compilations are very felicitous. His historical and scientitic 
works abound with errors, for his acquirements were not profound 
and accurate, but his style is so pure and fascinating, that every 


indeed, seem to have walked, and chatted, and laughed withthem. | sentence from his pen is a gem, and a model to the scholar. 
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A MARVELLOUS ESCAPE. 

Mr. Donald, junior, and I were riding in front, accompanied by 
Multan Khan, and had advanced about 200 yards from the house, 
when we observed a body of horsemen drawn up across the road, 
in a.grove immediately in our front, and waiting for us. Multan 
Khan pulled up his horse, and bade us at once return to the house, 
as the only chance of saving our lives; for he said that neither 
himself nor —— his men would advance with us en 
It was out of question to attempt to get through this body by 
our four selves, and so we turned back to the house. I was some 
way in front, and riding along by the wall of the enclosure in 
which the house was situated, and not far from the gate, when the 
mob opened fire upon us, with savage shouts and yells. How I 
escaped I know not, for the bullets were rapping into the wall all 
about me; but my horse becoming very restive under the fire, 
a so much that they could neither hit him nor myself. 

urning round to see what was going on behind me, I saw Mr. 
Donald, senior, without his hat, trying to get out of the crowd, 
and a number of men rushing in upon Mr. Gibson and striking 
him with swords and sticks. I now noticed Multan Khan and our 
escort galloping off, leaving us to our fate. My only chance was 
to attempt to rejoin them ; so I called out to Mr. Donald, senior, 


to follow me, and drawing my revolver, put my horse right at the 
crowd as hard as I could go. They opened for me right and left, 
and I close to poor Mr. Gibson: I shall never forget his 
look of agony, as he was ineffectually trying to defend himself 
from the ruffians, who were swarming round him. I could render 
him no aid, and was only enabled to save myself through the ac- 
ey be strength of my horse. Once or twice I was on the point 
of shooting some of the fellows, but refrained, thinking that 
threatening them with my pistol was more likely to deter them, as 
when once a barrel was discharged they might close in upon me, 
fancying that I could no longer hurt them. I soon got clear of 
the mob, and joined Multan Khan and the escort, who had by this 
time halted. Mr. Donald, senior, followed me almost immediate- 
ly: his horse was severely wounded by a matchlock ball in the 
near hind leg; but he was himself untouched. His son also rode 
up soon after; he had escaped unwounded, by riding through the 
town, and jumping his horse over a ravine where the fellows could 
not follow him. A man also joined us, mounted on my second 
horse, a difficult animal to manage ; he threw his rider almost im- 
mediately, then bolted, and was, as I imagined lost. Multan Khan 
and the others seemed by no means pleased that we had escaped, 
and were very threatening in their demeanor. I rode up to the 
former, add putting my hand on his shoulder, said to him, “ Have 


you a family and little children ?” He answered by a nod. “ And 
are they not dependent on you for their bread?’ He replied 
“Yes.” “Well,” I said, “so have I, and I am confident you are 
not the man to take my life and destroy their means of support.” 
He looked at me for a moment, and then said, “I will save your 
life if I can: follow me.” He immediately turned and set off at a 
gallop, and we followed him.—Edwards’s Indian Rebellion. 


THE LATE DR. BOWDITCH. 

“ Byles,” in writing to the New York Tribune about the demo- 
lition of old houses, etc., gives some pleasing reminiscences of 
the translator of Laplace’s Mécanique Celeste, which we quote: 
“Dr. Bowditch, like Dr. Franklin, was a self-taught man, and 
fought his way by himself to scientific eminence and social dis- 
tinction. Like Franklin, he received the rare distinction of being 
elected an honorary fellow of the Royal Society of London, of 
its own mere motion, and with exemption from the payment of 
fees. Of course, there have been several Americans entitled to 
write F. R. S. after their names; but they have been elected in 
the usual way, at their own desire, and with the usual payments. 
I believe that, besides these two philosophers, Prof. Pierce of 
Cambridge is the only American who has received this particular 


GALA DAY AT GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. ~~ - 


distinction. Dr. Bowditch was a fellow of the Edinburgh and 
Dublin societies, and of a multitude of continental learned bodies ; 
but I recollect he once told me that the degree of Master of Arts, 
which was given to him by Harvard in 1802, gave him greater 
pleasure than any of his later honors. He was at that time a sea 
captain sailing out of Salem, and had not the slightest personal 
acquaintance with any of the authorities of the university. It 
was a commencement day when he found himself in Boston har- 
bor with nothing to do—for at that time commencement day was 
a strict holiday, and there was no more business doing than on 
Sunday. As all the rest of the world had gone to Cambridge, 
he thought he might as well go too, and see what it was all about. 
He arrived about the time the exercises were over, and elbowing 
his way into the church, he found the president just taking his 
seat in Parson Turrell’s arm chair, of which the ‘ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table ’-gives so diverting an account in the last 
number of the Atlantic Monthly, proceeding to give the 
degrees Among the rest he heard his own name uttered in the 
unknown tongue, and understood enough to know that he had 
had a degree bestowed upon him. He said that he did not know 
exactly what it meant, but he knew it was a recognition of his 
merit as the author of the ‘Practical Navigator’—an honor 
alike unsought and unexpected, bestowed by men of the first 


eminence in the country, of their own mere notion. He said 
‘it came just at the right time,’ and did him much more good 
than the greater honors which came later. I believe that 
have told how the scientific library of this great man, which he 
directed to be kept together and made free to any person wish- 
ing to use it, and of which his son, Dr. pee wditch, has 
been the custodian, has been transferred to Public Library, 
in consequence of this leveling measure, where it will be kept 
i and be free to all comers, according to his characteristic 
wish.” 
GALA DAY, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 

The pleasing scene delineated on this page, is one of those with 
which many of our readers are familiar ; for few Americans, vis- 
iting the continent of Europe, fail to make the tour of Switzer- 
land, attracted by its wonderfully sublime scenery, and by a sym- 
pathy with the honest and free inhabitants, whose political instita- 
tions so nearly resemble our own. Though the Swiss are a hard 
working people, they wisely indulge in frequent festivities and out 
of door amusements. Their national anniversaries are commem- 
orated with great spirit ; their harvest festivities are gay and mirth- 
ful; their great sporting matches bring out the entire masses of 


the districts where they are held. It is the policy ot the different 
local governments to encourage these Gatherings, as they keep up 
the health and strength and union of the people, and their exam- 
ple is worthy of being universally followed. Our artist has delin- 
eated a scene in the outskirts of Geneva, and the. occasion of the 
gathering is the completion of the vintage. Outside of a suburh- 
anium, the men and maidens, the patriarchs and the youths, mar- 
ried and single, have gathered together on their holiday, bent on 
having a good time. The costumes of the Swiss, particularly of 
the women, are singularly picturesque. Many peculiar head- 
dresses will be noticed in our engraving, some of them reminding 
you of the coiffures of the Norman peasant-women. The Swiss 
women are fond of gay colors—of gaudy ribbons, scarlet stock- 
ings, brillisnt shoe-buckles, and rich ear-drops and necklaces, so 
that a large gathering of them always produces a fine effect. Pa- 
risian fashions have not penetrated their mountains, and they re- 
main true to their national costumes. The very nature of their 
country will probably lead to a continuance of these dresses 
among the hardy mountaineers. Of course we except the resi- 
dents of the cities; they follow the fashions of Paris. But in the 
valleys, and on the bills, we shall still always meet the “ nut-brown 
maid,” with her straw hat, her braided hair, her short petticoat, 
and velvet boddice, and her treasured but simpie ornaments. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE SABBATH DAY. 


BY FANNY BELL. 


How sweetly shines this Sabbath morn! 
What healing to the soul it brings! 

No sounds upon the air are borne, 
Save nature's gentle whisperings. 


The swallow skimming o'er the grave, 
The loosened cattle loitering round, 

The hymning grove, the journeying wave, 
Alone disturb the calm profound. 


O’er the high vault of stainless blue, 
Light snowy fleeces float serene, 
Like hovering spirits, pleased to view 

The stillness of the Sabbath scene. 


Labor, retired in cottage nook, ‘ 
Withdraws to solemn thought awhile, 

And leans him on the sacred Book, 
That strengthens for his weekly toil. 


E’en wanton leisure, burthened oft, 
Mid toys and trifies, which to choose, 
Receives in peace the summons soft, 
On higher, holier things to muse. 


Tears that have flowed for wrong or guile, 
Thoughts, rudely jarred, or sorely wrought, 
The week-day’s cares, the week-day’s toll, 
On Sunday’s bosom are forgot. 


[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial. 


WIDOW MUGGS AND HER DAUGHTER. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Mrs. Diawa Muces and Deacon Harry Osgood lived neigh- 
bors to each other. Mrs. Diana Muggs was a widow, and Deacon 
Harry Osgood was a widower; Mr. Osgood was sick, and Mrs. 
Muggs wasn’t; Mrs. Muggs had a daughter, and Mr. Osgood had 
a nephew. The daughter’s name was Lizzie Muggs, and the 
nephew's was Harry Osgood, Jr., after his uncle. Miss Lizzie 
was a gay, rosy, coquettish little damsel of eighteen; Mr. Harry, 
Jr., a tall, moustached Harvard graduate of twenty-three ; widow 
Muggs a plump, thrifty, wide-awake, buxom lady of thirty-eight, 
and Mr. Osgood, Sen.,a portly, round-faced, good-natured tarmer 
of forty. It may seem strange, but it is true, nevertheless, that 
Cupid had stirred up the hearts of these goodly four into the most 
inexplicable entanglement and confusion. He treacherously hag- 
gied his arrows before he aimed them, and then laughed in his 
sleeve—(query, does Capid wear sleeves ¢)—to see how crookedly 
the distorted shafts strack heme. He punctured the heart of the 
elder Osgood, and straightway that gentleman’s affections fell on 
Lizzie Muggs; he shot out an arrow towards the tendrils of the 
buxom widow’s heart, and in return, the tendrils of the buxom 
widow’s heart shot out a matrimonial hope towards Deacon Os- 
good; he threw dust in the faces of the young people, and lo and 
behold ! they saw only each other. 

This was the way affairs stood at the commencement of my 
story. The widow had an eye on the widower ; the widower had 
an eye on the widow’s daughter; and the widow’s daughter and 
the widower’s nephew had an eye on each other. With the ex- 
ception of Lizzie, they were all more or less blind in the matter. 
Osgood, Sen., and Osgood, Jr., were on the best of terms; the 
deacon thinking the personal attractions of his rival overbalanced 
by his own broad aeres and his well-filled money-bags, of which 
his less fortunate nephew possessed not a one; and the nephew 
being fully conscious of his foothold in Miss Lizzie’s heart, and 
believing, moreover, that his uncle’s frequent visits to the house of 
widow Muggs were intended to honor the mother instead of the 
daughter. ‘The mother, also, thanks to Lizzie’s skilful manceuver- 
ing, labored under the same impression ; while Lizzie herself, with 
infinite self-complacency, assisted in carrying on the delusion, 
laughing now at one and then at another of the blinded trio, as 
she pulled wool first over the gold-bowed spectacles of the worthy 
deacon, then over her mother’s orbs of vision, and even clouding 
materially the merry eyes of Harry the younger. Let me tell you 
how it ended. 

It was a pleasant morning in summer. Mrs. Muggs’s kitchen 
window was open, and she sat beside it. A tin pan, heaped with 
ripe, delicious-looking, crimson currants, rested on her lap; while 
beside her, on the window-seat, was a white earthen platter des- 
tined to receive the fruit as it passed through her careful fingers. 
Before the kitchen table stood Lizzie, her black hair tucked back 
smoothly behind her ears; her sleeves rolled up to her elbows, 
displaying @ pair of dainty wrists, and arms like dimpled ivory. 
A snowy napkin was pinned from shoulder to shoulder across the 
waist of her brown calico morning-dress, and her hands were dex- 
terously kneading a lump of unwieldy dough, which was destined 
eventually to take the form of those goodly articles of food yclept 
biscuits. 

' Judging from the silence that reigned in the room, broken on- 
ly by the sound of the currants as the widow’s fingers stripped 
them rapidly from the stems, and the noise of Lizzie’s rosy palms 
as she stopped occasionally in her work to rub off the particles of 
. dough and flour that adhered to them, the ladies were not re- 
markably communicative. Lizzie’s eyes, however, wandered once 
in a while from the square surface of her moulding-board, and the 
g@iances that stole through the thick fringe of her jetty eyelashes to 
her mother’s face, burned with latent sparks of mischief. At last 
she paused abruptly and wheeled about. 


“Mother !” 

The widow looked up; Lizzie down. There was a moment's 
silence, during which Lizzie twisted her apron-string over her be- 
floured fingers; then with a little musical laugh she turned back 
to her biscuit. 

“ Mother !” 

This time Lizzie’s tone was more emphatic than before. Again 
the widow looked up; again Lizzie looked down, twisted her 
apron-strings, hesitated, laughed, and after a provoking little 
delay, turned to the table. 

“ Mother !” 

This time Lizzie did not wheel about, but kept her face bent 
down perseveringly over her work. 

“Well?” 

There was a spice of impatience in the widow’s voice, as though 
she didn’t relish being trifled with. 

“T had two offers yesterday.” 

“ Offers—what kind of ones ?”’ 

“ Matrimonial.” 

The widow looked pleased. She was proud of Lizzie; Lizzie 
was handsome, sprightly, intelligent and bewitching enough to 
delight the heart of any mother, and more than all, Lizzie was al- 
ways having offers; half the young men in the village had pro- 
posed to her, and many a time had the little coquette made her 
mother her confident. Mrs. Muggs never reproached and scolded 
her; she had been a girl herself once, and she didn’t forget the 
fact, as some mothers do. She thought Lizzie had the result of 
another flirtation to announce, and so she crossed her hands over 
her half-emptied pan of currants, and waited with a benignant, 
patronizing smile for her to proceed. 

“ Mother, if you were in my place, and had two lovers ; and. if 
one was rich and one was poor; one old and one young; one 
rough and homely, and one handsome, gentlemanly and refined ; 
and if you loved the young, handsome, poor lover, and didn’t love 
the old, homely, rich one—which would you marry ?” 

The widow hesitated. One of her foibles was a desire to see 
Lizzie married wealthy. For this reason she always had dis- 
couraged the attentions of the younger Harry Osgood, and Lizzie 
knew it. 

“Well, Lizzie,” she answered, at length, “love is a fine thing 
when it goes hand in hand with prudence; but there is nothing 
like poverty to take the sweetness out of a honey-meon; and 
many & young woman, who, in the magnanimity of her first pas- 
sion, throws herself away on a poor man, rues the day after the 
romance has a little worn off, and children begin to crowd around 
her knee, with mouths to fill, bodies to clothe, and minds to edu- 
cate. If you have had an offer from a rich man, Lizzie, you had 
better think well of it. Your father was poor when I married 
him, and I ought to know.” 

The widow spoke earnestly. Lizzie laughed, colored, and 
kneaded away desperately at her lump of dough. 

“ But he is twenty vears older than I am, mother ?” 

“ That’s nothing ; women grow old faster than men. A man 
at fifty and a woman at thirty are well-matched, in my opinion. 
But who is it?” 

“QO, but, mother, he’s homely, besides being old, and I don’t 
love him an atom!” responded Lizzie, with a pout, disregarding 
her mother’s inquiry. 

“Pshaw, child! You are too sensible, I hope, to mind such 
trifles. Who ever saw a handsome man who was good for any- 
thing? A homely husband is better than a poor one, any day ; 
and as for love—fol-de-rol!_ A woman can love any man who is 
kind to her, if she tries.” 

Lizzie’s red lip took a little skeptical curl, but the widow didn’t 
notice it. 

“ But what if I happened to like some one else, mother ?” 

“ Fiddlesticks! I'll wager I know who you are thinking of 
now—that oily-faced, hypocritical young Osgood! I wish—” 

The widow stopped short. Lizzie had straightened up in such 
a queenly fashion, and darted such an indignant sparkle from her 
black eyes, that her mother checked herself involuntarily. 

“And so you think I would do better to marry his uncle ?” 

The widow gave a start of surprise, so sudden as nearly to up- 
set the tin pan enthroned on her knees; but Lizzie was very inno- 
cently looking out of the window, and did not notice it. 

“ Lizzie Muggs, you don’t pretend to say that that man has 
made such a goose of himself as to propose to you?” 

Well, what of it, mother?” 

Lizzie’s hands were in the dough again, and the widow’s face 
took the hue of the currants she was looking over; if Lizzie 
laughed, no one knew it but herself. For full five minutes widow 
Muggs sat back straight in her chair, her blue eyes dilated, a ner- 
vous color coming and going rapidly in her cheeks, one hand up- 
lifted in amazement, and the other grasping so tightly its fill of 
currants, that their globed redness broke out into juice, and 
trickled in a little, wine-like rill through her fingers. Then she 
exclaimed, explosiveiy : 

“The o-l-d H-a-r-r-y !” 

“Yes, the old Harry, and the young one, too,” replied Miss 
Lizzie, wickedly misconstruing her mother’s words. “To be sure 
I like the young one best, as you very well know, but I’ll never 
marry without your consent, mother, never! They are the only 
two endurable men in the village ; the only two that I would select 
from, if I were going to choose a husband. I’m sorry we don’t 
both fancy the same one ; but then the old gentleman isn’t really 
so very bad. He’s rich and kind-hearted, and will pet me as if I 
were his own daughter. A good many girls that I know of 
would jump at the chance of marrying him, and I’ve no doubt I 
should get reconciled to him in a little while. If I must, I must, 
of course.” 


~ 


A little trill of malicious laughter followed Lizzie’s words, and 
a naughty smile drew each corner of her rosy mouth into a nest 
of dimples. If the widow could have seen the arch face averted 
from her gaze, she would have understood better Miss Lizzie’s 
sudden meekness. 

“ But, child, he is old enough to be your father !” 

Lizzie’s face dimpled again. 

“Yes, I know it, mother. But, as you say, women grow old 
faster than men, though I didn’t think of it until you mentioned 
it. He’s not old yet, either, by any means; a man at forty is just 
in his prime. And then everybody knows that men of his age 
make more considerate husbands than younger ones; they are 
not half so whimsical and jealous and exacting.” 

“T don’t know about that, child.” The widow’s nervousness 
increased in proportion with Lizzie’s coolness. “Perhaps you 
don’t understand human nature as well as you might. When a 
man marries a second time, he’s very apt to be always drawing 
comparisons between his first wife and last. If I was a young 
girl like you, I wouldn’t marry a widower under any consideration. 
It’s a hard place, Lizzie, a h-a-r-d place.” 

The widow sighed ominously. Lizzie was silent, though any 
one to have noticed her closely, would have seen a vibratory mo- 
tion of her sides, indicative of suppressed merriment. 

“And then, as you said, Lizzie,” continued Mrs. Muggs, “he 
is a terrible homely man; no wonder you can’t fancy him.” 

“La, mother, I only gave that as an excuse. Why, a great 
many persons think he’s handsome. Besides, you say a homely 
husband is better than a poor one.” 

The widow coughed a little, and reddened a great deal; she 
was caught in her own trap. 

“ But I’m not so terribly set in my way, child, that I can’t give 
up a point when I see I’m wrong. You like young Osgood, and 
he likes you, and I know it’s a very hard thing for young people 
to be separated after they once get their hearts fixed on each other. 
If you should marry anybody else and be unhappy, I never should 
forgive myself.” 

“OQ, don’t be anxious about me, mother; I’m not one of the 
breaking-hearted sort, you know. I never could marry a man 
whom you disapproved of, and you have always disliked young 
Osgood.” 

**O no, child, you are mistaken !” 

There was a little flush of earnestness on each of the good wid- 
ow’s cheeks, and Lizzie’s sides were vibrating again. 

“But you don’t like him.” 

“Yes I do, Lizzie, yes Ido. To be sure I have scolded about 
him before now, but I say a great many things I don’t mean, 
Lizzie, a great many things. You musn’t lay up every word I say 
for law and gospel.” 

“ But he’s poor, mother, and you want me to marry a rich man.” 

“ Well, after all, Lizzie, riches aren’t everything in this world. 
Your father was poor when I married him, yet I never saw an un- 
happy day till after he died. And besides, you can’t call such a. 
man as Harry Osgood poor. I expect he’ll be his uncle’s jheif ; 
but even if he isn’t, he has youth, talent, energy, and a good name, 
and these are an honorable man’s best riches, always, Lizzie; to say 
nothing of such a treasure as he would have if he married you.” 

“Bravo, mother!” Lizzie clapped her hands applaudingly. 
“Well, you know you have invited the deacon here to tea this 
evening,and I have taken the liberty of asking Harry. I shouldn’t 
wonder if I referred them both to you for an answer.” 

A long silence followed in the little kitchen of widow Muggs. 
The widow worked away without speaking, and so did Lizzie. 
Finally the former broke the spell. 

“You are kneading that dough to death, child; your biscuits 
will be hard as brickbats. ’ 

“Sure enough.” Lizzie looked up at the clock; she had been 
moulding steadily for an hour and a quarter. “But see what 
you’re doing, mother !” 

Her warning came too late. The widow had finished picking © 
over her currants, and absent-mindedly gathering up her lap full 
of refuse stems, dirt and dry leaves, she was shaking them carefully 
out of her apron upon the platter of clean fruit. Lizzie looked at 
the widow, and the widow looked at Lizzie; both blushed and 
laughed. They understood each other; the widow knew the 
meaning of the hard biscuit, and Lizzie knew the meaning of the 
dirty currants. ° 

That afternoon as the two ladies sat sewing in their little back 
parlor, Deacon Osgood came walking leisurely down the street, 
and turned into the green ‘lane that led to the house. Lizzie 
caught sight of him first, and throwing down her work, ran out to 
meet him. He smiled gallantly and stooped, as if to kiss her, 
but she made a deprecating motion, and drew her little hand 
gaily through his arm. 

“No, I didn’t come out for that, Deacon Osgood; but only to 
say what I thought I shouldn’t have an opportunity of mentioning 
in the house. You know the subject you mentioned last night? 
I have been thinking it over all day, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that, though I like you and respect you very much, I don’t 
love you as I’d wish to love the man I marry.” 

She paused, and the deacon sighed. 

“The fact is,” she continued, “I don’t think I’m quite old 
enough for you. I’m a little wild, rude, witching, saucy thing, to 
make the best of me, and I’m afraid we shouldn’t be well-mated.” 

She paused again, and again the deacon sighed. 

“ Well, I don’t know but you're right, my child; but I’ve lived 
without a companion a great many years, and it’s awful lonesome 
work. I’ve been getting low-spirited this long while, and I thought 
a wife would cheer up the old house, and make me happy again.” 

“I don’t doubt it, Deacon Osgood, I don’t doubt it in the least. 
But I think you'd be better suited with an older person; I’m too 
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young and giddy. I’m sure you’d make a kind, good husband 
for the right kind of person, and if I can’t be your wife, I shouldn’t 
object to calling you my—” 

Lizzie hesitated, as though she dared not conclude the sentence. 
At that moment a brown Kossuth hat appeared at the further end 
of the lane, topping the lithe, graceful figure of the deacon’s 
nephew. Lizzie took her arm from the deacon’s instantly, and 
withdrew a few paces into the background. The deacon noticed 
the movement, and smiled good-naturedly. 

“ What is it you wouldn’t object to calling me, Lizzie—uncle?” 

“No, not that,” she answered, a quick crimson springing to her 
face ; “ but,” another hesitation, “‘ but—well—mother told me this 
morning that you were old enough to be my father!” 

Something in her tone struck the deacon as peculiar, and when 
she looked towards the house, his glance followed her’s instinctive- 
ly. By the parlor window sat widow Muggs, sewing industriously. 
The deacon thought he had never seen a fresher face, a better fig- 
ure, or a tidier dress than her’s; and he wondered that he had 
never before noticed what a comely woman the widow was, and 
that he had ever dreamed of having her for a mother-in-law. Then 
his eyes met Lizzie’s. There was something strangely arch, strange- 
ly suggestive in her merry smile; something not to be misunder- 
stood, that set the deacon’s thoughts running in a new channel ; 
something that made his eyes brighten and his cheeks glow with a 
light, half surprise, half hope. But as if the suddenness of the 
idea had paralyzed him, he stood rooted to the spot, motionless, 
wordless, almost breathless. 

“Tl warrant you wouldn’t marry me now, Deacon Osgood, 
even if I should happen to change my mind,” said Lizzie, with a 
tantalizing smile, and another glance towards the parlor window. 

“No, by ginger, I wouldn’t !” was the deacon’s emphatic ex- 
clamation. ‘ What a precious old fool I’ve been, to be sure, not 
to know the difference between a hen and a chicken!” 

He started at a quick pace for the house, reaching the door just 
as the shadow of the brown Kossuth hat dropped on the grass at 
Lizzie’s feet. But his step slackened wonderfully as he entered 
the hall, and when he tapped at the sitting-room door and the 
widow responded with a cordial “come in,” his heart beat like a 
war-drum. Ah, poor Deacon Osgood !—he was not half so flus- 
tered in the gay young Lizzie’s socicty, as in the presence of her 
sedate, middle-aged mother. He had a hard task before him, a 
task that has made many a valorous man’s tongue to trip, his 
breath to falter and his color to come and go in cowardly flushes. 
Yet he felt that that must be the first topic of conversation ; that 
he could not act himself till that subject was settled once and for- 
ever. And so he hitched about restlessly in his chair, stammered, 
blushed, coughed, ahem’d, and once, forgetting himself, whistled 
outright. Finally, wrought up to a proper pitch of desperation, 
he broke out with : 

“Mrs. Maggs—ahem—do you think I am too old to marry 
again ” 

© The lady addressed bent her head down over her sewing, pre- 
tending she had pricked her finger, and scowling with well-atfected 
pain. The deacon repeated his question, with a little nervous 
tremor of agitation in his voice. 

“I think you are too old to make a fool of yourself!” was the 
widow’s reply ; her thoughts ran on Lizzie. 

The deacon was abashed ; he ahem’d violently for a few mo- 
ments, and pulling out his red silk handkerchief, made up faces 
at himself behind it for his awkwardness. Whether or no he made 
up any at the widow, I can’t say; but at last he mustered up suf- 
ficient energy to ask her faintly what she meant by his “ making 
a fool of himself?” 

“ This is what I mean, Deacon Osgood: I think when a man 
gets to be as old as you are, his thoughts ought to be somewhere 
else besides on little girls who have just jumped out of their 
pantalettes 

“But, Mrs. Muggs, I am only forty, and you haven’t worn 
pantalettes since I first knew you, some twenty years ago.” 

““Me—me?” It was the widow’s turn to stammer now. “ Me? 
That alters—of course—somewhat—the case. Do you mean me, 
Deacon Osgood ?” 

“Mrs. Muggs, I mean you !” 

“Goodness gracious !—bless me !—the o-l-d H-a-r-r-y! Why 
didn’t you say so, to begin with ?” 

The widow arose ; the deacon arose also. The widow took a 
step forward ; the deacon took half a dozen, and before they knew 
it, they were shaking hands right heartily. 

“I hope you'll excuse me, deacon, if I have been rade. As I 
said to Lizzie this morning, I say a great many things that I don’t 
mean—a great many things. Here, have a seat in this arm-chair ; 
you are tired, Iam sure. And let me get you a glass of my gin- 
ger-beer; I call it excellent, and you must be thirsty after your 
long walk in the sun. And here, put your feet on this ottoman— 
it will rest them.” And the widow bustled about energetically, 
while the deacon watched her and thought what a pleasant, good- 
hearted woman she was, and what a mistake he should have made 
to have married Lizzie. 

Just then a suppressed laugh sounded beneath the window. 
The widow and the deacon both looked out, only to catch a 
glimpse of the brown Kossuth hat and Lizzie’s blue muslin dress 
disappearing round the corner. 

“I declare, if those young ones haven’t been listening—the 
plagues !’”’ exclaimed the widow, blushing. 

“The plagues !” echoed the deacon, with a broad smile. 

And they were happy. There were four flushed faces at Mrs. 
Muggs’s tea-table that evening , four tongues that seemed inclined 
to cleave to the roofs of their owners’ mouths ; four pairs of eyes 
that did but little service besides scrutinizing the table-linen. Once 
Lizzie, attempting to hide her rosy little mouth behind her tea-cup, 


broke into a laugh that well nigh strangled her. The merriment 
was contagious. The infection ran like wildfire around the little 
circle, till the whole four straightened back in their chairs and 
laughed in concert ; Lizzie, tea-cup in hand, holding up malicious- 
ly towards her mother a-stray stem that she had just pulled from 
her currant-sauce, while the widow pointed defiantly to some very 
hard biscuits which the deacon and Harry had been attempting to 
butter. 

Three months later there was another tea-party at the widow’s, 
to which the village parson had an invitation; and after supper, 
which was served in the front parlor, Lizzie drew the deacon to 
the sofa, and begging Harry not to be jealous, seated herself on 
his knee, and taking his happy-looking face between her two 
hands, kissed him first on one cheek and called him “ Uncle,” 
and then on the other and added “Father !” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE NUN AND THE CUIRASSIER. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 


SEVERAL years ago, I was detained by a violent and sudden 
storm, so common among the mountains, at a little wayside inn 
among the Alps, with a small party of tourists, who, like myself, 
were travelling on foot, the better to observe the beauties of a 
country too often viewed through the windows of a whirling post- 
chaise. As the evening came on we drew around the fire, and 
there being several of the number excellent at story-telling, a suc- 
cession of marvels whiled away the first few hours of darkness. 
At length each having contributed his share with one exception, a 
general attack was made upon a hale, jovial-faced, white-mous- 
tached individual of about sixty, who had that frank, military air 
which always betrays the soldier ; and as the wind howled fitfully 
without, and the rain poured down with steady, mournful sound, 
while in addition, the “witching hour of midnight” was fast ap- 
proaching, some one suggested that he should favor us with a 
ghost story as being the most appropriate; and another hinted 
that the most interesting heroine for such a tale would be a nun. 
Laying aside his pipe, and taking a fresh glass, the Frenchman 
drew nearer the fire and with a good-humored smile, began : 

“A story must it be ?—with somewhat of a ghost in it, anda 
nun, too? Well, if my heroine must be a nun, she shall at least 
be one of those who never made a vow not to marry. And such 
there are; the Sceurs Beguines, or Sisters of Charity, make no 
vow that must necessarily doom the other sex to despair. 

“Some years before the breaking out of the first French Revo- 
lution, the Sieur de la Marche, a young man of one of the first 
families in France and a captain of the first regiment of cuirassiers, 
fell desperately iff at Lisieux, where he was quartered with his 
troops. During his illness he was attended by a nun of this order, 
young and beautiful, and in every respect a perilous nurse to a 
young gentleman of a susceptible nature and a crack regiment. 
The bosoms of cuirassiers are not always clad in steel; those of 
ladies of charity never. He recovered from his sickness, but it 
had been better that he had not. She had taken very great care 
of him throughout; she had daily smoothed his pillow with her 
own hand, and by that hand had his daily medicine been sweet- 
ened ; she had made his pillow very smooth, and had prescribed 
many rules to him for the recovery of his health. 

“ But now he was up and about; that is to say he was up in his 
chair, and about the ordinary occupation of a young cuirassier ; no 
pillow was to be smoothed, no physic to be taken, no more rules 
of health to be prescribed, and his nurse and he began to talk of 
other things. They confessed they had both fallen into a passion ; 
but it was not the passion of anger. They had made some vows, 
not one of them what is generally called a nun’s vow. 

“T wish it had turned out otherwise; but truth is the soul of 
history. He was false—he left her. What could she do? She 
did all she could; she died. But his was a far more grievous 
fate, and it was right it should be so. He was at Paris; not 
among the dissipations, not among the gaieties, not among the 
thoughtlessnesses of Paris—for he had a conscience! And to 
a cuirassier who had killed a nun, conscience was a troublesome 
thing. Conscience produced uneasiness, uneasiness produced 
fever, fever produced sleeplessness. The Sieur de la Marche lay 
awake the first night, the second night, the third night. He had 
a foolish trick of going to bed early; a very foolish trick for 
a man with a bad conscience. There cannot be a more dis- 
agreeable bed-fellow than a conscience neither good nor indifferent. 

“On the third night, as the clock of the Petits Augustins struck 
twelve (a melancholy sound even to such as have never killed a 
nun), he heard a gentle tap at the door of the porte cocher below. 
He listened. The knocking was not repeated, but it seemed as if 


the house door had been opened from within. Strange !—for the | 


servants had all retired to rest. He heard a light footstep slowly 
mount the stairs; it mounted au troisieme where La Marche lay. 
The latch of his door was gently lifted, and a faint glimmering 
light darted into the chamber. It proceeded from a lamp which 
was borne in the hand of a woman clad in a nun’s habit; in the 
habit of an order, alas! too well known to the trembling young 
man. He sat up in his bed as the figure approached; it placed 
itself at the bed’s foot; it raised the veil which had covered its 
fece and head. Gracious Heaven, it was she!—in the dress in 
which he had first seen her—but how changed the face which had 
watched with fond affection by his bed of sickness! Pale and 
fixed, the features had settled down to an expression of stern and 
deadly melancholy ; the eyes were bent upon him steadily and re- 
proachfully. He would have tried to speak ; but the right hand 
of the nun was raised as if to forbid him—and he remained silent. 


He gazed on the dreadful apparition; to look off, for even an 
instant, was impossible. 

“For one long, frightful hour, it kept its stand—one hand still 
extended, the other holding forth the lamp with a motionless pow- 
er which could have belonged to no being of this world. As the 
clock struck one, the figure slowly left the bed’s foot, the door 
opened as of its own accord as she approached it. Once more 
she looked upon him ; she mournfully waved her hand; she left 
the room, and the door was closed! The wretched young man 
sunk back exhausted on his pillow. Was it a dream?—O no! 
As the morning dawned through the chamber, he tried to persuade 
himself that he had slumbered and dreamed. He had not slept. 

“To say that during the whole of the next day a moment did 
not pass in which the hideous phantom sat not on his heart and 
brain, glared not before his eyes, fresh in memory as while its ac- 
tual presence was standing before him, would indeed be no exag- 
geration. But his horror increased a thousand fold as the even- 
ing closed, and the dark hours again approaching, doomed him to 
return to his gloomy and haunted bed. The secret of the visitation 
had not passed his lips; it was a secret of another world. But his 
face, more pale and haggard, and the deep expression of anxiety 
and dismay which marked his features as he returtied to his cham- 
ber, sufficiently told the tale of a mind yet more worn and dis- 
tracted, and of a conscience which had yet more fearful pains in 
store than those it had already endured. 

“As the night advanced, his heart beat heavily and his breath 
labored almost to suffocation with the dread of a vision not less 
horrible, less ghastly, less appalling, in its expected return. The 
sound of the midnight clock struck like a death-bell on his ear. 
Again the same footstep was on the stair; again a melancholy 
impulse, as that of one resigning himself to inevitable fate, bade 
him speak the words to summon in the phantom which was to 
rivet and blast his senses. Again the gaunt figure of the dead 
nun placed itself before him ; again with the same withering look 
and in the death-like silence did it keep its stand till daylight, 
when again it slowly and stealthily left the chamber. 

“ Night after night, week after week passed on, and never did 
the fatal hour of twelve arrive, but as the harbinger of a visit, 
which at each return was one to him of more overwhelming ter- 
ror; for gradually, both mind and body were sinking into a state 
of more defenceless weakness and desolation. Long and earnest- 
ly did those who watched with anxious friendship the spark of 
life which seemed daily fading to its extinction—long and earnest- 
ly did they conjure him to reveal that hidden misery which was 
consuming his heart. 

“At length to his brother, and to him alone, the fatal secret was 
disclosed. In vain did his brother implore leave from him to keep 
the night-watch with him. No !—there was between the grave and 
him, between the avenging spirit of another world and his guilty 
soul, a secret yet, which must never be revealed, to which no human 
presence must be witness. He feareé’hé knew not what of utitried 
horror if his nightly visitor should see a stranger intrude upon that 
solemn and dreadful penalty. 

“ His brother ascribed all to the hauntings of a deep and sickly 
remorse. Long did he seek for means to dispel the sad and fated 
illusion; at length an expedient occurred. He knew that the 
Beguine had had a sister, a twin sister, in form and face so nearly 
resembling her, that in former days they had been mistaken for 
each ovher by their nearest friends. He sought her out ; he begged 
her, in mercy, in womanly pity, to forget her sister’s wrongs, to 
pardon the destroyer of her sister’s happiness and honor, to think 
only of the severe, the bitter retribution which even now was hur- 
rying him to an untimely grave, and to give effect to the means 
which were in her power only, for perhaps restoring his tranquil- 
lity, his life. He besought her to personate her dead sister; to 
visit his brother’s chamber at midnight, watch through that fear- 
ful hour at his bed’s foot, and at the end tell him that throughout 
the many weeks that this ghostly vision had haunted him, it had 
been but herself inflicting upon him the punishment which his 
conduct towards her sister had so justly merited ; that the punish- 
ment was now complete; that remorse and penitence had done 
their work, and that now, chastened by suffering, he should be left 
at peace. Thus might the illusions of a troubled conscience be 
broken through, and tranquillity and health restored. 

“She consented. She procured a Beguine’s habit like her sis- 
ter’s, and on the appointed night, with a lamp in her hand, at a 
few moments before the clock struck twelve, she slowly and fear- 
fully ascended the stairs; fearfully, as one who felt she approached 
a scene of suffering and horror, and to counterfeit the awful form 
atid presence of one dear to her memory, wite, though the sepul- 
chre had closed upon her earthly being, might still in spirit be a 
witness to that bold deed of charity. She tapped at the chamber 
door ; a faint voice replied from within; she entered. The young 
man was already sitting up in his bed, as if awaiting the phantom 
which the hour announced. His eyes were turned towards the 
door ; his face was deadly pale, and his mouth half opened with 
an expression of languid and patient anguish. 

“As she advanced towards the bed’s foot, he for an instant raised 
his eyes and hands towards heaven and sighed once heavily. He 
then fixed his gaze steadily upon her. At intervals his lips moved 
with a melancholy, implorigg expression, but no sound escaped 
to break the deep and dreadful stillness of the scene. At length 
a strange hysteric sob and a sudden spasm shook his frame. He 
seemed to look out into the dark space behind her as she stood. 
Instantly his whole countenance changed into one of wild terror. 
He threw his arms violently above his head, shrieking, ‘Great 
God, there are two of them!’ and sunk back, a corpse, on his 
pillow, his last suffering over.” 

A dead siience followed this narration, and soon after the party 
broke up for the night, and the next morning we separated. 
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PEASANTS OF THE LANDES, SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


BABELSBURG, 

THE RESIDENCE OF THE PRINCE OF PRUSSIA, NEAR POTSDAM. 

The elegant structure depicted in one of the engravings on this 

is situated about a mile from Potsdam. Here the Fhtess of 

Rode resides during the summer, and here Queen Victoria late- 
ly paid him a visit, which is soon to be repeated. The towers of 
Bebelsburg rise on ele- 
vated ground opposite 
the Virgin and Holy 
Lakes. The castle was 
built about twelve years 
ago as a country seat for 
the Prince of Prussia. 
The Tudor style prevails 
in the outline of the main 
building and higher 
towers; whilst the di- 
minutive height of some 
side-wings satisfies the 
taste of those longin 
for simplicity in a ru 
abode. A large number 
of detached buildings 
are scattered over a park 
surrounding the castle to 
the extent of 400 acres. 
Nothing can be more 
beautiful than to look 
from the single watch- 
tower, erected in the de- 
lightful half-Gothic, half- 
subdued style of medix- 
val German cities, rising 
from the solitude of the 
woody domain. In the 
early morning, when the 
meadows lie in shadow, 
or about sunset, when 
the sombre tints of she 
native fir woods of Bran- 
denburg deepen into a 
richer hue, while two or 
three fishermen are ply- 
ing their craft on the 


she and the 
abode, 


ter, is about 150 feet 
long. Theside-wings, 


being for a a rt 
Be to the 
pal front, do not ex- 
tend very far behind. 
About ninety rooms is 
the sum of the apart- 
ments contained in the 
whole building, the in- 
terior being built and 
fitted with the chaste 
nobility of the purel 

Gothic style. Wi 

the sole exception of 
the glorious Wittels- 
buscher Schloss, at 
Munich,” says a cor- 
respondent, “I do not 
remember any other 
royal palace all over 
Europe in the minutest 
niceties of whose ap- 
pearance the attributes 
of one and the same 
style have been so care- 
fully preserved as real- 
ly to transport you, as 
ar as locality is con- 
cerned, into a different 
and long-passed age of 
mankind.” At the 
same time, the furni- 
ture and general ar- 
rangement of the 
dwelling-rooms in 
Schloss Babelsburg are 
extremely simple. A 
set of apartments, how- 
ever, which two years 
ago were added to the 
main building, with a 
view of serving as a 
country retreat for the 
Princess Royal and her 
husband, are fitted up 
in the most luxurious 
manner. In order to 
surround the bride with 
all the refinements and 
gorgeous splendor of 
every quarter of the 
globe, the severe fea- 
tures of the pure Gothic 
have in this wing been 
suffered to undergo a 
considerable blending 
with the Parisian taste. 
In former years, before 
the Princess of Prussia 
had retired to Coblentz, 


rince used to spend the summer ip this charming 


This has not been the case, however, during the last eight 


years, excepting on short visits. 
place after - fo 


Her royal highness revisited the 


ng absence, in order to receive there Queen Vic- 
toria and the prince consort. Excepting the above-mentioned 
side wing, her majesty had the whole castle at her disposal. 


Havel, the scene has a 
quiet beauty of its own, 
filling the mind with 
feelings such as, accord- 


plain. park is the 
creation of that famous 
Prince Puckler Muskau, 
who, after havi trav- 
elled for years in the 
East, retired to the sands 
of his fatherland, to make 
landscape gardening a 
science and its practice 
an art. As to the castle 
itself, it forms an oblong 
siracture, whose princi- 
pal front, facing wa- 
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PEASANTS OF THE LANDES, SOUTH OF FRANCE. 

The peculiarity of the shepherds of the Landes in the south of 
France is strikingly represented in the engraving on this page. 
It consists of the immense stilts on which they traverse the vast 
heaths of their department. In the use of these appliances the 
are most dexterous, some indeed performing wonderful feats wi 
them, such as Gabriel Ravel used to exhibit on the stage. All of 
them are enabled to perform many miles an hour with these con- 
trivances. It will be seen that by means of a staff the shepherds 
of the Landes are enabled to take a rest whenever desired. Seen 
from a distance, stalking through the fog, these peasants present a 
strange and spectral appearance, which might well alarm a trav- 
eller who caught a glimpse of them for the first time. The name 
of Landes is given to a department of south-western France 
formed of part of the old province of Gascogne, bounded north 
by Gironde, east by Garonne and Gers, south by Bas-Pyrénées, 
and West by the Mediterranean. It has an area of 3846 square 
miles, and a population of about 300,000. The surface is cov- 
ered by spurs of the Pyrenees in the south, but north of the 
Adour are the extensive heaths (Landes) from which the depart- 
ment obtains its name. On the coast are numerous lagoons com- 
municating with the sea, and between these are extensive downs, 
the sands of which are partially fixed by plantations of pines. 
The principal rivers are the Leyre, the Adour and Gave-de-Pau. 
The climate is mild, but unhealthv on the coast. The wealth of 
the department consists of iron and coal mines,. bitumen, timber, 
and mineral waters. It is divided into three arrondissements, 
Dax, Mont de Marsan, and St. Sever. 


A GENEROUS MONARCH. 

Alfonso V., of Arragon was born in 1385, and died in 1454. 
His character, chivalrous and generous, is illustrated by the 
following anecdotes: One day his treasurer was paying him 
10,000 ducats. An officer who was present said in a low voice, 
not meant for the king’s ear, ‘‘ That sum is all I need to make 
me happy.” The king, however, heard him, and said, “ ‘Thou 
shalt be happy, then ;” and immediately ordered the 10,000 du- 
cats to be paid to him. To render himself more popular, Alfonso 
was in the habit of walking in the streets of his capital on foot 
and unattended. When representations were made to him of the 
danger of thus exposing himself, he replied, “‘ A father who walks 
in the midst of his children has nothing to fear.” One of his 
courtiers having asked him who were those of his subjects whom 
he loved the most? ‘‘ Those,” he answered, “‘ who fear for me 
more than they fear me.” Seeing one day a galley filled with 
soldiers on the point of sinking, he ordered immediately that suc- 
cor should be given. Seeing those round him hesitate, he leaped 
into a boat, and cried, “I like better to be the companion than 
the spectator of their death.” The soldiers were saved. Alfonso 
seems to have had wit as well as nobleness. - was in the habit 
of saying, that to constitute a ha household it was necessary 
that the usband should be deaf aod the wife blind. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO BENEVOLENCE. 

Good deeds are very fruitful ; for out of one good action of ours 
God produces a thousand, the harvest whereof is perpetual. 
Even the faithful actions of the old patriarchs, the constant suf- 
ferings of ancient martyrs, live still, and do good to all succes- 
sions of ages by their example. For public actions of virtue, 
besides that they are presently comfortable to the doer, are also 
exemplary to others; and as they are more beneficial to others 
are more crowned in us. If deeds were utterly barren and 
incommodious, I would seek after them for the conscience of 
their own dness; how much more shall I now be encour- 
aged to perform them for that they are so profitable both to my- 
self and others, and to myself in others.—Hull. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Five YORE. 900 
Treive coples, ohe year (and one to the getter up of the chub 2000 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cross is a corruption of Chere Reine the name 
a souvenir of Edward III.’s dear queen Philippa. —_— —_ 
“* Up-country.”—An accountant’s duties are of a very important nature. To 
discharge them rightly, you will need a thorough acquaintance with arith- 
metic, with the modern system of bookkeeping, and rates of exchange; 
must be quick at calculation; and write and 
M. 8 —Jules Janin’s book is called ** Rach and treats her 
critically as an actress. 
V. 8.—Actions for breach of promise 6f marriage can be maintained 
ladies. but we confess our inability to understand how “a 
= to revenge himself on a fickle maiden by inflicting on 


against 
tleman *’ can 


er & pecuniary 

Viperrz, Roxbury.—The ‘ Bohemian Girl’’ was originally an English opera 
—afterwards introduced upon the Italian stage from its popu’ am my 

Tyro.—It is stated of the English horse “ Childers” that 1721 he 

ran over the Newmarket course, three miles, four furlongs, and ninety- 

three yards, in six minutes and a eee. He never could have gone 

= it is an impossibility, as has frequently been demon- 


pencil drawing, hold it horizontally and di . 
into a vessel filled with a weak solution of isinglass and water, and then 
it out smoothly to dry. When perfectly dry, place the drawing betwen 
two smooth sheets of white paper, and pass a hot flat-iron over it 

are pocket s wer ma 
about fifteen dollars. od 

Inquinern.—Cherbourg, France, was attacked ws the the 
panes It is now one hundred years ago since A 
small British corps of blue jackets, equipped as marines, a my the ibe sth 
day of August, 1758, became masters of the town of Cherbourg, and 

marched some leagues ‘jwland, whence they retired before an overw 
land force, and after a short conflict regained the squadron. 

R. D.—We have gi given above a recipe for fixing pencil drawings. Weak 
pow Ln sometimes used, when the delicate brown tint it imparts is 
no 0 

A Hovusexerrzr.—The clove of commerce is the flower of the plant before its 
expansion. The fruit is a very different thing, and quite unknown as an 
article of commerce. 

Szrosant 8.—An interesting calculation has been made of the colors most 
fatal in battle. Red takes the lead in the _ of danger; Austrian 
gray is the least hazardous The gradua = thus: Red, twelve; 
rifle-green, seven; brown, six; Austrian gray, fi 


Bripat Costumz.—A new style of dress was lately worn ata 
wedding in this city. The bride and bridesmaids were attired in 
red instead of the conventional white. Perhaps it was to typify 
the bride’s blushes. 


Tue new Post-Orrics.—The new post-office is progressing 
rapidly. It will soon look like the picture we gave in the Pictorial. 


Fruit Cutrurs.—Pears are almost synonymous for dollars. 
A man in this vicinity cleared $12,000 this year by his crop. 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. The Post thinks it would be a great relief if the men who 
are quarrelling about the telegraph were as mute as the cable. 
.-.. Herring’s horse picture at Elliott’s, Washington Street, 
has attracted vast numbers of visitors. It is a fine thing. 
. Waterbury, Conn., pays its mayor only fifty dollars a 
year. How magnificent his entertainments must be ! 
. The Duke of Malakoff has a long string of titles to bal- 
ance the seven baptismal names of his bride. 
+». Washington Street has been repaved, and thoroughly, 
with North River granite, an excellent material for highways. 
-++. The Collins steamships have been sold. What a pity 
that noble line could not have been sustained ! 
. The Galway steamers seem to be doing a good business. 
They are firm boats and make quick passages. 
.... Prince Ghika need not have lost his life at Paris; he 
threw himself from his carriage when his horses ran away. 
-.. The new telegraph between England and Holland weighs 
1260 tons, though but 140 miles in length, 
.... Mr. Burton’s engagement at the Boston Theatre must 
have been very gratifying to him. It was brilliantly successful. 
.... At Toronto, recently, Sir Edward Head laid the capstone 
of the tower of the new university. 
. Cricket and base-ball clubs are all the rage in this vicinity. 
Wea are glad to see all such movements. 
.. The steamer City of Baltimore lately made the passage 
froma Mow Yerk to Liverpool in ton days, two 
.... Baron Gros, French plenipotentiary in China, has been 
made a senator, which gives him a large income. 
.... Mr. John Vandenhoff lately reappeared on the Liverpool 
stage, the scene of so many of his former triumphs. 
. The English government propose to erect a formidable 
fort at Lucknow, and garrison it with European troops. 
.. Col. Jefferson Davis lately went home to Mississippi after 
spending four months agreeably in New England. 
+++ 1785 steam vessels, of 408,702 tons, were returned as reg- 
istered in Great Britain before New Year’s day, 1858. 
. The ladies of the sultan’s harem at Constantinople are 
rebellious, and refuse to curtail their extravagant expenses. 
. Jews at Milwaukie protest against Mr. Buchanan's say- 
ing the “ nations of Christendom ” in his telegram to the queen. 
... Lord Eustice Cecil, an English nobleman, is travelling or 
is to travel in this country, and make a protracted tour. 
++. Lord Derby lately announced the sale of his racers; but 
he only sold the public and some poor old hacks. 


LONG EVENINGS. 

The approach of winter brings with it, to us in the north, a tide 
of those blessings, which by the law of compensation, countervail 
some of the trials and annoyances incidental to a cold season. 
The last leaves are falling, sere und withered to the ground, there 
to rustle in eddying whirls to the passing breeze ; the dull yellow 
stubble of the fields tempts us no longer to wander forth over 
upland and plain; the naked trunks of the forest trees stand like 
giants stripped for battle, and the descending disc of the sun early 
gives place to the whirling myriads of stars that wheel in glittering 
phalanxes on their appointed course—tireless sentinels of the 
celestial system. Such is the external aspect of nature. But as 
it grows more forbidding, the inviting aspects of home brighten. 
The hours of business and toil are shortened, and the cheerful 
blaze on the hearth and the well-trimmed lamp at the window, 
“love-lighted watchfires,” are not the less welcome because they 
blaze at an earlier hour. In summer, we are all sensible of 
vagabondish and Bohemian proclivities. We feel a sense of 
suffocation in builded houses, a strong desire to “‘ camp out.” It 
seems as if a sleep on the door-step, with the scraper for a pillow, 
would be Elysium. Our hearts are steeled against houseless 
wanderers. Houseless ! happy dogs! how we envy them! 

But the approach of winter brings different feelings. We then 
prefer “home, sweet home,” to the most brilliant melody ever 
coined by Italian brain. Families are closer knit by more intimate 
association, old friendships are renewed, new friendships formed ; 
social intercourse develops anew the kindliest feelings. But it is 
chiefly the scope afforded by these long evenings for mental culti- 
vation that gives them their great value. The books that are 
wearisome to read in summer, are now, especially in isolated 
localities, the truest friends. Their voices are now listened to with 
profit and pleasure. The weekly newspaper with its stories or 
tales, essays and news, its illustrations of strange scenes and 
events, is a treasure—a fund of rational enjoyment and of instruc- 
tion. Who shall measure the influence it exerts in developing the 
powers and increasing the usefulness of its readers? In long 
evenings of winter, every line of the popular family journal is 
scanned, and the back numbers, hurriedly skimmed in the heat 
and bustle of summer, are brought out again, and seem as fresh 
as ever. Give us the fall and winter to expand the intellect! 


DR. LIVINGSTONE IN AFRICA. 

This celebrated explorer of Southern Africa is now upon his 
second extended tour in that country, and being provided with a 
portable steam launch, made of steel, he will be enabled to pene- 
trate the country watered by the great Zambesi River, to a very 
great distance. This launch was constructed in England, in three 
sections, so as to be put together or taken apart with facility, and 
was carried out to Africa on the deck of a larger vessel, to which 
she will serve as a tug in ascending the river. Under date of the 
21st of June last, Dr. Livingstone writes to Mr. Laird of Liverpgol, 
the builder of the steam launch, that she has been successfully put 
together upon the water at Lauve, a towa near the mouth of the 
river, in latitude 80 degrees south, and works very well. The 
process of uniting the several compartments was very easy, 
occupying only one day to put her in complete order for river 
navigation. The doctor says she goes steaming up the Zambesi 
in good style, astonishing the natives and frightening the hippo- 
potami. In fact these aquatic beasts are completely disgusted 
with the little craft, and rush off pell-mell when she steams into a 
herd of them, no one venturing to attack her. 

‘ 


Tus Dancer or Dressine 1n THE Dark.—Major Clapp’s 
Gazette tells a capital story of a gentleman at the West End who 
holds a commission in the militia, is also a member of the standing 
committee of his church. A meeting was recently called, and just 
before he left his own house to attend it, he hurried up stairs in 
the dark, opened a closet and put on a frock coat, threw his cloak 
over him, and hastened to the meeting. As his host ushered him 
in, he fell back in astonishment, for in the dark our friend had put 
on his regimental coat. He was forced to remain by those who 
were waiting his assistance to settle some spiritual matters pertain- 
ing to the church. 


Daxcerous Courtine.—A few nights since, a spruce young 
fellow from somewhere about Quincy, Pa., went to Port Provi- 
dence to pay his devoirs to his dulcinea. It appears in their long 
and tedious courting they fell asleep. The mahogany table on 


which the candle was left burning took fire, and was considerably, | 
We have heard of sparking, but this. 


injured before they awoke. 
was blazing. The accident commends the Scotch proverb: 
“ Happy’s the wooing that’s not long a doing.” 


Homsvue.—The opera of Don Giovanni was lately given in a 


concert room in this city, to accommodate persons who object to |. 


going to the theatre. Don Giovanni! the music of the spheres 
wedded to a libretto as immoral as the Traviata! But then it was 
purified by the omission of theatrical costumes. 0 tempora! O 
mores! 


Foorrne THE Casie.—We thought that the cable had been 
made subservient to pecuniary gain in all possible manner in this 
country, but Messrs. Howes and Cushing, (Americans) who have 
an equestrian establishment called “ The Alhambra,” in London, 
now use two hundred feet of it for Mme. Delavanti to walk over. 


Perrectty ciear.—“ They say Bubble and Burster have 
failed. What’s to pay now’” “ Nothing,” was the laconic and 
explanatory answe 


RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 

When Thomas Jefferson founded the college known as the 
University of Virginia, for the purpose of preventing the institu- 
tion from becoming the instrument of any sect, he provided for 
the exclusion of religious instruction. His purpose was, to make 
it strictly a literary and scientific seminary ; and in his judgment 
the blending of the religious element in the plan of education 
would impair its efficiency for the promotion of the end designed. 
Mr. Jefferson’s motives in making this regulation, were the subject 
of great misrepresentation by narrow-minded people, and he was 
charged with being an atheist. But he sturdily persisted in his 
course, and maintained that the students were no more liable to 
be made atheists in consequence of this provision, than they would 
in any other university. Facts have borne testimony to the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Jefferson’s position. At the present time there are” 
among the students one hundred and twenty-six professors of re- 
ligion, of various denominations, and daily prayer meetings are 
held regularly by the undergraduates. This does not look much 
like atheism, certainly. As to Mr. Jefferson’s religious belief, the 
best evidence of his faith in the Supreme Being, is to be found in 
his virtuous, useful and honorable life. To an inquiry upon this 
subject, once made by a writer of biography, he made the follow- 
ing model and pertinent reply :—“Say nothing of my religion. 
It is known to my God and myself alone. Its evidence before 
the world is to be sought in my life; if that has been honest and 
dutiful to society, the religion which has regulated it cannot be a 
bad one.”’ 


GOVERNOR KEY-ING. 

Among the recent news from China was the announcement of 
the death of Key-ing, the commissioner who signed the treaty with 
Mr. Cushing, in 1844. He was a learned, upright and accom- 
plished man, with very liberal views of policy, and friendly to in- 
tercourse with foreign nations. Yet with these views he was a 
sincere friend of the emperor and the reigning dynasty. When 
the French and English were advancing towards the imperial 
capital, the “‘ Holy of Holies,” in Chinese eyes, Key-ing, from his 
courtesy and experience, was selected by the emperor to visit the 
foreigners and “soothe them.” Of course he failed in arresting 
the progress of their arms, or securing the abandonment of their 
purposes ; the imperial court held him responsible, and he was 
sentenced to death for having failed where no man could have 
succeeded. The bigoted and arrogant blockhead who occupies the 
throne of China has no conception of the power of the outside bar- 
barians, and could only account for Key-ing’s failure on the ground 
of treason. Accordingly the faithful old patriot was sentenced to 
death, but in consideration of his age and long services, the em- 
peror kindly gave him permission to commit suicide, and he died 
like an old Roman or Greek. The Boston Courier lately con- 
tained a feeling obituary notice of this distinguished man, under- 
stood to be from the pen of Fletcher Webster, Eaq., who, as secre- 
tary of the Chinese mission, knew himp-well and appreciated his 
good qualities. 


An Lapy 1n Court.—At Durdham (England) Assize, 
a deaf old lady, who had brought an action for damages against a 
neighbor, was being examined, when the judge suggested a com- 
promise, and instructed counsel to ask what she would take to settle 
the matter. ‘‘ What will you take?” asked the gentleman in the 
bob-tailed wig, of the old lady. The old lady shook her head at 
the counsel, informing the jury, in confidence, that she was “ very 
hard o’ hearin’.” “His lordship wants to know what you will 
take ?” asked the learned counsel again, this time bawling as loud 
as he could in the old lady’s ear. “I thank his lordship kindly,” 
the ancient dame answered, stoutly ; “and if it’s no inconwenience 
to him, I’ll take a little warm ale.” 


> 


ALMOST THE Last CHAaNcE.—We have now only five com- 
plete sets of the Pictorial bound, from the commencement The 
whole form fourteen elegant volumes bound in full gilt, strong and 
uniform, with illumined title-pages and indexes, and containing 
over twelve thousand fine engravings, of current events of the times, 
of eminent men and women, and of manners and customs, all 
over the world. ‘These volumes can never be re-printed, and are 
already entirely out of the market. No public or private library 
should be without a set. They will be forwarded by express, 
carefully packed, on the receipt of $28. This is the last chance! 


+ 


REMEMBER.—AIl the serials of the day, magazines, pamphlets, 
newspapers, music, London Illustrated News, Punch, etc., are 
hoapd at this office, at the lowest rates, and retitrmed in one week. 
Old books rebound, and made as good as new, at @ trifting charge. 
Gather your loose paper-covered works together, and see what 
choice volumes can be made for ornament and preservation. : 


A pesrerate individual who tried to 
clear his conscience with an egg, is now endeavoring to raise 
his spirits with yeast. If he fails in this, it is his dgliberate inten- 
tion to blow out his brains with a bellows, and sink calmly into the 
arms of a young lady. 


Tae Heiout or Rerinement.—There is a dandy in Chica- 
go of such nice tastes that he greases his boots with the oil of 
bergamot. He is first cousin to the youth who sleeps on a bed 
made of sponge cake. 


Question anp Answer.—Why is associating with bad char- 
acters, like getting a leg crushed during the dog-days? Because 
it is apt to lead t “mortification.” 


3 
| 
to give an account of a monstrous telescope contrived by Sir John Herschel 
at the Cape of Good Hope. by which animals and persons in the moon were be 
mom 
OOO? 
‘ 


BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Ghe Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
AUTUMN MUSINGS. 


BY COROLLA H. ORISWELL. 


The golden leaves are falling fast, 

The crimson ones are turning pale 
With terror at the wintry blast 

That rushes by with mournful wail, 
As if in sorrow thus to bring 
Destruction on its rapid wing. 


Fe Leaf after leaf comes sighing down, 
To join its fellow on the earth, 
The golden hue soon turns to brown, 
Beneath the tree that gave it birth, 
Whose naked branches seem to mourn 
The offspring rudely from them ‘orn. 


How melancholy °tis to see 
The beauties of the earth decay! 
How sad it is to think that we 
Like all the rest must pass away ; 
Like all the flowers, forgotten die, 
Like all the dead. forgotten lie! 


EVENTIDE. 
This cottage door, this gentle gale, 
Hay-scented, whispering round. 

Yon path-side rose, that down the vale 
Breathes incense from the ground, 
Methinks should from the dullest clod 

Invite a thankful heart to God. 


But, Lord, the violet. bending low, 
Seems better moved to praise ; 
From us, what scanty blessings flow, 
How voiceless close our days! 
Father, forgive us, and the flowers 
Shall lead in prayer the vesper hours.—J. T. Fretps. 


CONSCIENCE. 
O, conscience! conscience! man’s most faithful friend, 
Him canst thou comfort. ease, relieve, defend : 
But if he will thy friendly checks forego, 
Thou art, O, wo for me, his deadliest foe'—Cranpe. 


GENEROUS THOUGHTS. 
God blesses still the generous thought, 
And still the fitting word he speeds, 
And truth, at his requiring taught, 
He quickens into deeds.— WHITTIER. 


SILENT SORROW. 


I have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief I'll ne‘er impart ; 
It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
Yet it consumes my heart.—SuHsRiDAN. 


Gvitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


What can be pleasanter to one to “the manor born,” a native of good old 
Boston. than a stroll in Washington Street, on one of these fine bright, sun- 
shiny forenoonr, when its channel is filled with the tide of exulting life? 
Washington Street is swi generis, as strongly individualized as Broadway, the 
Avenue of the Champs-Elysees or Unter den Linden. For our part. we like 
it, for its peculiarities, its sinuosities, its contractions and expansions, the 
miscellaneous ch ter of its architect We are glad that a few old gable- 
ended buildings stand here and there, in contrast with Romanesque, Vene- 
tian and Grecian piles, to remind us of the days of our cocked-hat and leath- 
er-breeched ancestors. Yes, a lounge in Washington Street. with its sights 
and sounds, its human panorama, and its mercantile shows and shop-win- 
dows, is a genuine treat to every man who has a dash of the flaneur in his 
composition. .....Queer things may be fished out of advertisements. In one 
of our French papers we find the announce of a *‘M. Kenard, public scribe, 
who afidits accounts, explains the language of flowers. and sells fried pota- 
toes.*...... One of the besetting sins of literary men is their intolerable care- 
lessness about their chirography. In many cases an affectation—in all it is 

diable. Some p imagine that a legible manuscript is incompatible 
with rapid composition, but the faisity of this idea is shown in the case of 
Alexander Dumas, one of the most prolific writers of the age. Though he 
labors incessantly, his manuscripts have no erasures, their chirography is 
neat and ever elegant, and would hardly discredit a professor of penmanship. 
In fact it was owing to this accomplishment that Dumas obtained the official 
employment which enabled him to commence his literary career...... Brig- 
ham Young is said to be worth $3,000,000, besides having control of all the 
church property in Utah. The latter exceeds in value all the rest of the 
property in the territory, and it is exempted from taxation by the territorial 
law......The British soldiers stationed in New Brunswick are deserting in 


large numbers. ..... A young lady in Blandford, Va., was bitten on the finger 
by a pet squirrel, some months since, and recently amputation of the limb 
was found necessary. ..... A fellow who undertook to diddile a railroad con- 
ductor in Alabama, got put off the cars and lo«t his hat. He pretended that 
he had lost it out of the window, with his ticket under the band. The ton- 
ductor happened to know that he had put his hat under the seat. So he put 
the shrewd gentleman off the cars at the next station, and took his hat from 
him, as he had lost it, and the hat under the seat must evidently belong to 
some one else...... The New Haven Register gives an account of a farmer in 
Indiana who plants four thousand acres of corn. He sends his corn husks to 
London, and last year they brought $15,000. Iie has between seven and 
eight hundred hogs worth over seven dollars a head. His intention is next 
year to move his plows by two steam engines, and, if they work as he ex- 
pects, to plant ten thousand acres of corn. He owns 40,000 acres. ..... Since 
the opening of the dog pound in New York city, 6477 dogs have been brought 
in, and 6219 killed; the remainder have been redeemed..,,..The Detroit 
Advertiser relates that a little girl about two years of age. who had crawled 
upon the track of the Detroit and Toledo Railroad at Trenton, was saved 
from destruction by an approaching train, by a dog, a playmate of the child, 
which caught the child by its dress and dragged it from the track into the 
ditch, where it held it until the train passed by...... At the autumn coffee 
sale of the Dutch Trading Company, held recently in Rotterdam, the largest 
stock ever known at one sale was brought to the hammer. It consisted of 
about 800,000 bales; but large as the stock was, it was not equal to the de- 
mand. It brought about a penny a pound above the brokers’ estimate, and 
the sum reslized was about two millions anda half sterling. One half of this 
total was pure profit to the government, while the brokers’ commission 
amounted to £25,000......The.shipment of blackberries alone from Madison, 


Indiana, the present season, amounted to nearly 7000 bushels, for which 
$10,557 were paid out...... An English religious journal has the honor of in- 
venting a new clerical sin. The Record has made a grave discovery. It ap- 
pears that some of the clergy in the country have sionally been p' t 
at archery fetes, and one of the Record’s correspondents desigvates this as 
* Nothing but a new and very dangerous form of worldliness—a snare very 
cleverly baited, and proving very disastrous in its effects upon the younger 
clergy of the agricultural districts.”......A French trader, who could nei- 
ther read nor write, has just failed for £60,000. He dealt in rabbit ekins, 
and bought up millions. One bank had, in three years, £440,000 of his 
paper, and his average business amounted to £80.000 a year. So much for 
rabbits. ..... In Baltimore, recently, a policeman attempted to arrest a rowdy 
when the latter fired a revolver, the ball of which entered back of the poor 
policeman’s left ear, passed entirely through the neck and came out at the 
right ear, having severed the espinal cord and cut the base of the brain away. 
Very naturally he fell dead....... A new and interesting fashion has been in- 
troduced in Cincinnati—that of celebrating betrothals, or engagements be- 
tween young people, by the giving of a party and inviting guests as to wed- 
dings. In Germany and other parts of Europe this is almost the universal 
custom. Should it prevail here, and betrothals be d in the news- 
papers, the ladies will seize the morning papers with as much eagerness to 
find who is betrothed, as they now do to read the marriages and deaths. 
The practice will have a good effect on both male and female jilts...... In 
Paris, in a late attempt to remove a cancer, the lady sufferer was so stupefied 
by chloroform, that breathing ceased and life appeared to be extinct. The 
physician immediately expanded her lungs several times by breathing into 
them, as into those of a person drowned, and she was resuscitated......A 
fifty-two mile trot came off at Lebanon Springs, New York, recently. The 
distance was made in three hours and forty minutes—the first eighteen miles 
being trotted in one hour. As the trotting was not ona track, but along a 
road, up hill and down. it is a remarkable feat. The winning horse is an old 
stager, heretofore valued at about forty dollars. He never stopped till the 
distance was accomplished. .....As some workmen were repairing an old un- 
occupied house on Mechanic Street, near the gas works, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
one of the men opened a dark closet, and was shocked on discovering a per- 
fect skeleton, banging from a hook on one side of the room, and partially 
concealed by the door. The premises were formerly occupied by a milliner, 
who was supposed to have left the city, as nothing has been seen of her for 
some time past, and the room has tly been pied. A physician 
was called to examine the skeleton, aud without hesitation he pronounced it 
that of a female...... Disease having killed off the common silkworm in 
France, at a sad rate, M. Guerin Mentville has recently laid before the Acad- 
emy a species of silkworm that, unlike the one at present common in Europe, 
does nct adopt mulberry leaves for its substance, but feeds exclusively upon 
the Japanese varnish tree (alanthus glandulosa), a tree almost as common in 
France as in China. .....An extraordinary statement ie made in the St. Pe- 
tersburgh journals. In demolishing a wall in the apartments of the hereditary 
Grand Duke, in what is called the “Great Palace,” in that city, the skeleton 
of a woman was found, still covered with fragments of clothing, which fell to 
dust on being exposed to the air. There is not the slightest tradition, they add, 
to show who the woman was, nor why she was closed up in the wall...... A 
Russian, with a name that sounded like Raise-a-muss-ki, was arrested in 
Philadelphia the other night for the offence of rambling about in female ap- 
parel. We should think the crime of wearing crivoline carried its own pun- 
ishment with it......The colored tragedian, Ira Aldridge, has left London 
for Prague, and will proceed thence to Vienna, Berlin, Konigsberg, and other 
cities of northern Europe, to fulfil starring epgagements of an extremely 
lucrative character. There was a rumor that he intended visiting the United 
States, but he has been advised, it is said, to postpone the visit indefinite- 
Ay. noses The last news from Madagascar is te the effect that Ranavalo, queen 
of that island, was very ill. She is said to be a savage old girl, not at all fond 
of Christians. .....The Paris correspondent of the Globe, concerning the re- 
cent transaction between Russia and Turin, says that all the preliminary in- 
terchanges of diplomatic and courtly demonstrations have ended in a solid 
and substantial fact, viz., ‘* Russia has got lease for twenty-two years to come, 
at the fixed rate of four millions of francs annual payment into the Sardin- 
ian exchequer, of all that capital messuage called the town of Villafranca, 
with water privileges comprising a capacious and well sheltered harbor, capa- 
ble of accommodating thirty ships of the line, within ten miles of France, 
two miles from Nice, and in the most favorable position for b ing a small 
Sebastopol in the heart of the Mediterranean.”’...... **What is the matter, 
sir?” said a surgeon to his patient. ‘‘ Well, I have eaten some oysters, and 
I suppose they've disagreed with me.”’ ‘* Have you eaten anything else?” 
** Well, no—why, yes, I did, too—that is, I took for my tea a mince pie. four 
bottles of ale, and two glasees of gin, and I have eaten the oysters since, and 
I really believe the oysters were not good for me.”’......There is great repug- 


“nance in Australia to the Chinese emigrants, and the colonial assembly has 


passed a bill taxing them ten pounds per head. The miners are not satisfied 
with this, but demand their exclusion from the country...... A handsome 
seminary building at Earlville, Ill., was totally destroyed recently, some mis- 
creant blowing it up with powder. The semioary cost $6000, and was built 
of brick...... An emigrant train, which recently crossed the staked plain to 
California, experienced terrible sufferings from thirst, the plain being a bar- 
ren waste and poorly supplied with water. Out of 1600 head of cattle, 500 
died for lack of it, and for a period of seventy-six hours they were without a 
drop to slake their thirst. The men also suffered terribly, and many shot 
down famishing bullocks on the road. stuck them, puiled off their boots or 
shoes. caught the thick hot blood, and drank it freely. By so doing they 
saved their lives. ..... English papers say that strong efforts are making for 
the pardon of the delinquent bankers,Sir John Dean Paul and Strahan. 
They have already passed through the fearful ordeal of three years’ incarcer- 
ation as common felons...... Au Irishman in Cincinnati died, apparently, a 
short time since, was laid out, coffined. and a burial certificate obtained, and 
the friends of the family were called together to *‘ wake” him. At about 
three o'clock in the morning, when the how] of lamentation was at its height, 
the body rose upright in the coffin, and demanded what all the fuss was 
about. The company fied in affright, when the corpse deliberately got out 
of the coffin in a very thin costume, took a drink, and profanely demanded 
his pants. This affair reminds us of John Brougham’s “ fine auld Irish jin- 
tleman who wasn’t dead atall.”’,,,,..Mrs, Gore, the popular novelist, who has 
recently become afflicted with partial blindness, is about to submit to an 
operation for cataract. This lady's loss of sight is attributed to protracted 
anxiety for the fate of an only son, who has been serving with much distinc- 
tion on the staff at Lucknow and in the Kohilcund campaign. ..... The 
lowest note which the ear can perceive consists of sixteen vibrations in a 
second. The note of the highest string of our modern pianos consists of 3072 
vibrations. .,...John Rowle, a lad sixteen years of age, living with his family 
in one of the western towns, left home early in August, taking with him a 
valuable horse. It was supposed he had started for Frazer River, and little 
anxiety was felt in regard to him. Three weeks afterwards, however, his 
body was found attached by a *‘ lariat’ to a half-dead horse. From appear- 
ances the boy. on the night after leaving home, lay down to sleep, with the 
horse tied to bis person, to prevent his escape. The animal becoming un- 
manageable through fright during the night, had run off, and dragged his 
master by the rope until the boy's life was extinct. Afterwards the horse had 
continued to graze around, dragging the body along for three weeks......A 
sprightly book has just been published, entitled, ** Lectures to Married 
Men.” The author was probably mistaken in supposing that there was any 
lack of such lectures. They are said to.be very abundant. ‘But “ cur- 
tains ” are generally drawn over them. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

In Great Britain, while the public are lamenting generally over the fail- 
ure of the Atlantic cable, the electricians are busy at Valentia continuing ex- 
periments with a gigantic electro-magnetic machine. An effort will be made 
to repair the cable near the shore, but the probability is that defects exist at 
& great distance from Ireland, and that a new cable of better construction 
must be laid before the old and new worlds are placed in communication.—In 
a discussion at the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, on the construction and laying of Atlantic and other submarine 
telegraph cables, Mr. Newall maintained that the conducting wire of the At- 
lantic cable is much too thin to conduct effectively for a distance of two thou- 
sand miles, and that the insulating covering is not sufficiently thick. He de- 
scribed the successful laying down of the Malta and Corfu cable, extending a 
length of one thousand miles, in water as deep as the Atlantic, through 
which, he said, eighteen words a minute are transmitted; and if the Atlantic 
cable had been constructed on the same plan and payed out in the same man- 
ner, he felt assured there would hav@ been no difficulty in laying it down, 
and the results would have been satisfactory.—The English papers publish 
an Official synopsis of the treaty with China. It contains fifty-six articles. 
A separate article provides that two million taels shall be paid on account of 
the British losses at Canton, and two million taels on account of the expenses 
of the war. The British forces arc not to be withdrawn from Canton until 
these sums are paid in full. The main features of the treaty are already 
known.—Government has resolved to fortify Valentia harbor. The vicinity of 
Valentia had suffered greatly from a furious rain storm. Houses were swept 
away, and many lives lost.—The Earl of Elgin is appointed a knight of the 
grand cross of the bath, and Capts. Oldham and Preedy, of the Atlantic cable 
expedition, are made knight commanders of the bath.—Considerable anxiety 
was felt throughout France as to the intentions of government respecting the 
decree permitting the importation of foreign grain, which, if not renewed, 
would cause the revival of the obsolete sliding scale.-—The Spanish and French 
expedition against Cochin China was not expected to commence operations 
before November.—It is stated that the Russian Navigation Company will be 
authorized to establish a station in Algeria, and to have a coal depot there. 
The company is not bound to confine its services to the Black Sea. 


Sir Edward B. Lytton. 

Bulwer is small and spare, with profuse light hair, whiskers and mous- 
tache, with a high forehead, aquiline nose, and eagle eye. He is now secre- 
tary for the colonies, and like al! the cabinet ministers, has a salary of £5000 
perannum. Though now fifty-five years of age, he seems to be in the prime 
of life, and with scarcely any of the marks of age, excepting a slight deaf ’ 
which leads him to put his hand to his ear to enable him to hear better. 
His wide reputation as a linguist, novelist, poet, and historian, is alone suffi- 
cient to make him a man of mark, to say nothing of his statesmauship. How 
much wiser has been his interpretation of life than was that of Byron, with 
whom he is often compared. 


Americans in Russia. 

The contract of Messrs. Winans, Harrison & Winans, for building and 
keeping in repair the machinery of the St. Petersburgh and Moscow Railroad, 
is not unknown in the United States. These gentlemen have accumulated, 
in a few years, almost fabulous fortunes, and their contract holds good for 
several years tocome. The terms are immensely in their favor, and it is said 
that the government has offered them a very large sum to cancel it, but the 
proposition has been refused. 


Turkey. 
Poor Abdul-Medjid has more trouble with hie wives than Brigham Young 
with his troop of sp The glio has revolted against his projected 


economical reforms, and his will has yielded to the strange will of woman. 
The favorite sultana has defied Kisa Pacha, and displays greater magnificence 
thanever. Foreign cabinets cannot prevent the sultan from rushing on to his 
ruin. He will inevitably fail, and we doubt whether he pays six cents on the 
dollar. 


The Paris Moniteur remarks that if China is destined to receive the happy 
influences of Christianity and civilization, and if a result of such vast impor- 
tance has been obtained at the extremity of the world by such small forces, 
“it must be attributed to the good understanding happily maintained be- 
tween the governments of France and England, and the valor of which the 
sailors of both nations have given evidence.” 


Henry T. Buckle. 

Henry Thomas Buckle, the English scholar, whose ‘* History of Civiliza- 
tion” is eliciting so much attention on both sides of the Atlantic, is only 
thirty-six years of age, is porsessed of an ample fortune, resides in London, 
and is an excellent whist player, besides being one of the best chess players 
in England. He devotes his time to titerary pursuits. and has appeared to 
great advantage as a popular lecturer. 


New Opera in Paris. 

La Harpe d'Or, an opera by that excellent barpist, M. Godefroid, has been 
produced at the Theatre Lyrique with mederate success. Perhaps the com- 
poser has waited too long for his opportunity, since we know that, ten years 
since, he was expecting his chance—having been engaged with apparent 
strictness and real random, by M. Jullien, to furnish Drury Lane with an 
opera every year. 

Music in Germany. 

In October there was held a festival at Coblentz, in celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Musical Institute. The oratorio chosen was the Samson 
of Handel. A festival of the Middle Rhine was held at Wiesbaden, at which 


the one oratorio was to be The Creation. There was a popular singing festi- 
val at Innepruck last month. 


India. 

Advices from India confirm the news of the defeat of the Gwalior rebels 
with a loss of 700 killed—the British loss was trifling. A brilliant victory 
was obtained by 550 policemen over 4000 rebels. Three Bengal regiments 
have been re-armed. The Punjaub, Bombay aod Madras were tranquil. The 
port of Pocurce, after thirty hours shelling, surrendered to Gen. Napier. 
Austria. 

Arrangements between the Austrian government and the Rothschilds, and 
otber French and Englich capitalists, for the transfer of the Vienna and 
Trieste, and other railroad lines, are understood to have been definitely com- 
pleted on the basis lately described. 


The Comet in Paris. 

Donati's comet created as great a sensation in Paris as it did here. Every 

night the Parisians guthered round the moveable observatories at two sous 
to watch the wonder of the heavens from the Pont-Neuf. 
8 
The Spanish government is about sending three th d more troops to 
Cuba, and projects an expedition against the pirates of Morocco, aided by the 
Frevch; thus Africa as well as Asia is to be invaded by European arms. 
France. 

The rumor gained ground that a matrimonial alliance was on the tapis be- 


tween Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde, eldest daughter of the king 
of Sardinia. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Hastty Dows.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 


that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘Ballou’s | 


Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us 4 line to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 


The furniture of the City Hall, New York, was lately advertis- 
ed at auction by the sheriff, to satisfy an execution against the 
city.—— A writer in the New Orleans Picayune estimates the sugar 
crop of Louisiana this year at 325,000 hogsheads. ——In Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, recently, considerable excitement prevailed 
among the college students, in reference to a cannon of Revolu- 
tionary fame, which they had dug up from one of the street cor- 
ners, and placed on the South Campus, the “Townies,” as they 
are called, threatening to rescue it from its present position; but 
at the last accounts the attempt had not been made, and quiet 
was being gradually restored.——- They know how to live in 
Russia. The nobles of Wilna have engaged a celebrated cook of 
Warsaw, named Tonti, to prepare the dinner they propose to give 
to the emperor. The culinary artist is to be paid twelve thou- 
sand francs. Mr. Thomas Johnson, a resident of Worcester, 
Mass., lately entered a mock auction shop, No. 9 Chatham Street, 
New York, and paid $40 50 for a watch, represented to him as 
gold, but which was soon discovered to be a worthless article. 
Officer Black, of the mayor’s squad, compelled the swindlers to 
disgorge the money, and take back the ticker. —— The English 
soldiers who fell at the attack of the Redan, in the Crimea, were 
buried near the spot, and a monument raised over the remains. 
One tablet, which was in the Russian language, has been entirely 
effaced. —— M. Friedlander, a well-known bookseller of Berlin, 
has, after ten years careful experiment, succeeded in discovering a 
method for the reprinting of old books and manuscripts. The 
print of the original is, in the course of the process, transferred to 
a stone, from which the copies are multiplied after the manner of 
lithography. ——— At a dinner of “ Bibliomaniacs,” in London, 
recently, among othér rareties exhibited, was a tattered Shak- 
speare, which cost £400 ; a Cicero, which had been kept in a glass 
case ; and an old dusty Bible, whose appearance elicited loud hur- 
rahs.——~ At last accounts from Peru, Lieut. Gillis’s astronomical 
party, sent out by the Smithsonian Institution to observe the solar 
eclipse, were about proceeding to an inland station among the 
Cordilleras. There was danger that the object of the expedition 
would*be frustrated by cloudy weather. —— In the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions, Philadelphia, William Nixon has been pronounced 
guilty of manslaughter, for having left his horse and cart anat- 
tended standing in a public street, by which negligence a child 
was killed.—— Mr. Dermont Dempsey, supposed to be the wealth- 
iest man in Macon, Georgia, died on the 26th ult., leaving an 
estate of $500,000. It was found after his death that his will 
divided $5000 between his two children, and the remainder of his 
property, $495,000, to the Catholic Church.—— The Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company have ordered twenty station indicators, to 
be placed on the cars of that road. This indicator is so arranged 
that, after passing a station, the conductor pulls a cord, and the 
name of the next station appears. The sound of a bell calls the 
attention of the passengers to it. —— The British government has 
granted a pension of £50 each to Miss Mary H. L. Lander and 
Miss Emily Lander, daughters of Mr. John Lander, who died 
from the effects of the climate while exploring the river Niger, in 
Africa. —— The piers of the new bridge at Westminster, London, 
will be one hundred feet in length, each standing on two hundred 
and thirty-three piles of iron and elm driven ten feet into the Lon- 
don clay, the superincumbent material being first concrete and 
then granite, bound together internally by iron clamps embedded 
in the stone. —— Douglas Jerrold once said to a young man, who 
desired to see himself in print, “ Be advised by me; don’t take 
down the shutters before there is something in the window.” 


? 


Sranisn Barparism.—A piece of vandalism was lately com- 
mitted in Spain, which we should hardly have believed possible in 
an European State, and in the year 1858, if we had not read the 
fact in the Peninsula Correspondent, of the 9th of June. The cel- 
ebrated bridge of Alcantara, with the triumphal arch of Trajan, 
has been pulled down, in order to use the stones for other pur- 


poses. This bridge, that united the two shores of the Tagus, was, 
as everybody knows, one of the most important architectural 
Roman relics in Europe. It was 670 feet long, and 28 feet wide. 
The triumphal arch on the bridge measured 40 feet in height. 


Wonpverrut Lonorvity.—The Bangor Union records the 


following wonderful case of longevity. On the morning of Sun- 
day, the 3d ult., there died in East Corinth, Maine, a maiden lady 
named Edgerly, whose age, as shown by the written record, was 
one hundred and seventeen years. It is said that she was five years 
old when the record was made, so that her real age is one hundred 
and twenty-two years. She perfectly retained her faculties until 
within two years, her eyesight being clear enough to enable her to 


thread a neeedle as readily as any young person. 


A Bap Pen.—‘ God has written ‘honest man’ in the face,” 
said a friend to Douglas Jerrold, speaking of a person, in whom 
Jerrold’s faith was not altogether blind. “Humph!” Jerrold 


replied, “then the pen must have been a very bad one.” 


+ 


Lirerary.—“ Howadji” Curtis is engaged in writing a history 
of the Hudson River. The subject is a grand one. It will be an 
addition to current literature. 


GAapside Gatherings. 


A tourist writes that Rev. William Jay is in very delicate health, 
and will not probably live a long time. 


A submarine telegraph of about 300 miles is in course of man- 
oeee oe Scotland, to connect the colony of Victoria with 
asmania. 


Rev. Z. Thompson of Bethel, Me., shot a five hundred pound 
bear on a recent evening. The fat was four inches thick on 
the back of his bearship. : 


The ladies of Iowa are decidedly “ fast.” On the 18th ultimo, 
a race of ladies, on foot, came off at Iowa city, for a prize of a 
silver cake basket. The prize was won by a Miss Handy. 


The Wool Grower estimates an increase in round numbers of 
five hundred thousand pounds in the wool crop of Ohio, over last 
7 one county, Knox, showing any considerable 

ecrease. 


A cat in Caroline, Va., with a litter of five kittens, recently on 
a mouse being thrown into the barrel which they occupied, 
adopted it as one of the family, treating it in every respect as her 
own legitimate offspring. 

The first section of the overland stage route to California having 
travelled in more than one day less time than is called for by the 
schedule, the presumption is that San Francisco will be reached 
overland in 22 days’ time. 


Three men were suffocated in a well by poisonous gas, at Wil- 
low Spring Station, about ten miles from Chicago, a few days 
since, and the people, not knowing how to expel the gas, were 
unable to recover their bodies. 


On a Sanday lately, while Dr. Burrows, pastor of the First 
Baptizt Church, in Richmond, Va., was preparing to baptize 
several persons at the Second Baptist Church, he had his gold 
wateh stolen from a chair on which he had left it. 


A Washington correspondent writes, ‘the department is bein 
flooded,” etc. We aah wan have “the sun ts being slag. 
When an especially awkward expression gets into use, there seems 
to be a very general disposition to make the most of it. 

A young (!) anaconda, eight feet nine inches in length, girthing 
eleven inches in the largest part of its body, and weithinn 14 
pounds, was found in Brighton afew days since. It probably was 
one of two that recently escaped from Salem, the other having 
been found. This one is supposed to have died of starvation. 


Vesuvius at night (says a letter from Naples) nts a great 
bed of charcoal fire, as it were, on its side. On Sunday morning 
a heavy cannonade was heard from it, lasting, perhaps for half an 
hour. This took place just at break of day. During the night 
some persons felt the shock of an earthquake. 


Dr. T. B. Dawson of New Portland, Me., was drowned in 
Gilman pond, at Lexington, Me., one day — at a place where 
the water was only fourteen inches in depth. He had been out for 
several days engaged in fishing, and it is supposed that he was 
attacked a fit and fell into the water. . 

The Neapolitan government have been the victims of another 
hoax. Some mysterious balls were found in a bale of silk manu- 
facturers’ goods, and pronounced to be infernal machines. A 
learned pundit for some time was afraid to test these contraband 
articles, but at length he screwed up his courage and did so, when 
they proved to be simple and innocent gymnastic toys. 

Some of the fruits exhibited at the California State Fair were 
extraordinary. Among them was a pear ing four pounds, a 
bunch of grapes weighing fourteen pounds, an apple weighing two 

unds three ounces, a peach measuring twelve and one-half 
ane, and a strawberry six and one-half inches in circumference. 


Mr. Randall, in his life of Jefferson, says: ‘He never gam- 
bled. To avoid importunities to games, which were generally 
accompanied with betting, he never learned to distinguish one card 
from another. He was moderate in the enjoyment of the table. 
To strong drinks he had an aversion, which rarely yielded to 
any circumstances. His mouth was unpolluted by oaths or 
tobacco.” 

Rev. Dr. Stearns of Newark, N. J., who is now in Sweden, says 
in a recent letter that he is assured that there is not a parish in 
Sweden where the religious awakening is not taking place, and 

ns of every grade and position in life are coming under its 
influence. Instances of sudden conversions, as sudden and 
remarkable as some of those in the New Testament, are 
related. 

The Limerick Chronicle mentions the following case of extrav- 

ce: ‘“ A landed —— who came of age two years age, 
has been obliged to leave the country in consequence of his 
embarrassments. On attaining the age of twenty-one, he had 
£50,000 in bank, which he has got rid of, and accumulated debts 
since to the amount of £400,000. He kept open house for high 
and low.” 


The New Testament is soon to be published in the’court dialect 
of China. The size selected is octavo. It will contain about 150 
leaves, and will be sold ata price not exceeding fifteen cents a 
copy. We are glad to learn this fact, yet we thimk that until cer- 
tain commercial abominations are not only abandoned bat forgot- 
ten, the “Celestials” will put little confidence in the practical 
utility of our sacred writings. 


A little son of Mr. Flach of Wheeling, who recently witnessed 


an execution, having a strong desire to know what sort of a sensa- 
tion hanging produces, got a rope the other day and hung himself 
to a fence, where he remained till life was almost extinct before 
he was discovered and rescued. Notsatisfied with this experiment, 


he afterwards attempted to try it on a younger brother. The boy |- 


is only seven years of age. ; 
A question of some importance to newspaper publishers was 


recently decided in Paris. A book firm announced a work as 
“producing the most lively sensation throughout Europe,” etc., 


which clause the Presse newspaper refused to admit into the. 


advertisement. The publishers said that its rejection did an injury 
to the sale of the been, and they brought a suit, but the court 
decided in favor of the defendants. 

At Bridgeport, Pa., lately, a little son of James Robinson of 
Wheeling, was playing in a yard where there was a sow with a 
litter of pigs. A dog seized one of the pigs, when the rest of the 
litter clustered round the child, when the enraged sow seized the 
child, and throwing it upon the ground, tore the flesh from its neck 
and body in a shocking manner. ‘The boy was rescued in season 
to save his life. 

A Mr. Fawkes, of Lancaster, Pa., has constructed a steam plow 
which was exhibited and tested at a recent fair in Illinois with 
perfect success. It is described as a cross between a locomotive 
and a tender, and is mounted on two guiding wheels and a large 
propelling wheel, which overcomes the difficulties of miring on soft 
soil, and slipping on hard smooth ground. It draws six ploughs, 
so regulated by spiral springs as to yield to any extraordinary 
obstruction. 


Sands of Gold. 


+++ Perhaps to know what friendship is we should have ex- 
perienced love.— Cham/ort. 

-.+. Women go further in love than most men; bat men ex- 
ceed them in friendship.—Za Bruyere. 

.... A woman may be ugly, ill-shaped, wicked, ignorant, 
and stupid, but hardly ever 

.+++ Mother, wife, children, friends, house, country, business 
and ambition—characters, places, and incidents of a dream.— 


.++. The wife, in poor honseholds, is economy, order, provi- 
— All the influence she gains is a progress in morality.— 
1c. 


-.+. The world is rich in great men. Has not every domestic 
circle, every village, every town, every city, every country, its 
great man *—Bovee. 

-++. The greatest of all cunning is to appear blind to the 
snares laid for us; men being never so easily deceived as when 
they are endeavoring to deceive others.—Zacon. 

-++. There is no vice or folly that vue so much nicety and 
skill to manage, as vanity; nor any which by ill management 
makes so contemptible a figure.— Swift. 

-+++ Most women have hardly any principles ; are guided 
by the heart, and depend for their Pr 
love.—La Bruyere. 

.... Our first obligation is to promote the happiness of those 
immediately around us. Having accomplished so much, our suc- 
cess in this limited sphere will suggest the means and stimulate 
the disposition for enlarging it.—Bovee. 

-++. He who always receives and never gives, acquires, as a 
matter of course, a narrow, contracted, selfish character. His soul 
has no expansion, no benevolent impulses, no elevation of aim. 
He learns to feel, and think, and care only for himself.— Hawes. 


.... He that has energy enough in his constitution to root out 
a vice, should go a little further, and try to plant a virtue in its 
place; otherwise he will have his labor to renew ; a strong soil 
that has produced weeds, may be made to produce wheat with far 
less difficulty than it would cost to make it produce nothing.— 
Colton. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


What seat should woman yield up entirely as the prerogative of 
man? Deceit. 

Who is it that sits with the hat on before the queen, emperor, 
and also the president of the United States? The coachman. 


Arrived—the man that swallowed a jackass, and left the tail 
hanging out of his mouth. He expects to leave in the morning. 

A man was walking — down the street the other day, 
when he was suddenly struck by a thought and knocked into the 
gutter. 
Why should collectors of mineral specimens be the richest per- 
sons in existence? Because they never go Out en a professional 
tour but they bring home the rocks. : 


The New York Post says a compositor probably thought a Miss 
as good as more than a mile, when he made the types speak of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Courtship of Miss Standish.” 


A young fop about starting down to New Orleans, proposed to 
life. reserver. “QO, you'll not want it,” suggested the 
clerk, “bags of wind wont sink.” 


It has been thought that people are degenerating, because they 
don’t live as long as in the days of Methusaleh. But the fact is, 
provisions are so high that nobody can afford to live very long at 
the current prices. 

“Mother,” said Jemima Spray to her venerable maternal rela- 
tive, “‘ Sam Flint wants to come a courting me to-night.” “And 
what did you tell him?” “O,I told him he might come. I 
wanted to see how the fool would act.” 

A man in the habit of travelling, complaining to his friend that 
he had often been robbed, and was afraid of stirring abroad, was 
advised to carry pistols with him on his journey. ‘O, that would 
be worse,” replied the hero ; “the thieves would rob me of them 
also.” 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Bulletin, writing from 
Spezzia, says it is a place to stick by. The climate is am aston- 
ishingly well regulated one, never hot, never cold, rains seldom 
and always at night, and there is a great deal of moonlight, as 
well as a large quantity of crazy people. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of un- 

ualled and popularity, has b a “household word” from 
Maine to , gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(G* It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(C> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 


a neat and beautiful style. 
> It is of the size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 


royal es. 
"E> Tris devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sem, @iscoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 
I> {et is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 


Go pr yo in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 

v word or line. 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 

writers in the country. 

0G> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

1 Its suggestive mo provoke ip the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Ita columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

{> It is for these reasons that it hes for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE THUGS, OR SECRET MURDERERS OF INDIA. 

We have never seen more striking representations of the 
abhorred Thugs, the secret murderers of India, than those delin- 
eated at full length on this page. But if we saw their portraits 
without knowing the cirharacter, no secret shudder would seize 
upon us as we gazed npon them; for these men and associate 
women are most deceptive in ap nce. This association of 
murderers has obtained a world-wide notoriety, and nothing that 
the East India Company ever did was more deserving of praise 
than their efforts to crush these detestable wretches. Suttee, 
infanticide, oblations to Juggernaut, human sacrifices, shrink to a 
mere point (in regard to the destruction of human life), before the 
wholesale murders perpetrated by Thugs, north and south, east 
and west. The whole length and breadth of the fairest parts of 
Hindostan were polluted by 


(or inveigler), the duty of such Thugs being to entice travellers 
into the hands of the gang. In a former number of the Pictorial 
we published a picture representing an encampment of Thugs, 
in which were exhibited the various disguises they assume to 
entrap confiding travellers. The bands are now nearly, if not 
entirely broken up, though some recent mysterious murders seem 
to show that members of this fiendish association still keep up 
their sanguinary traditions. 


ANCIENT RECENSION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN SYRIAC, 

The following is an account of the discovery of this wonderful 
volume: In 1842, Archdeacon Tattam paid a visit to a Spanish 
monastery in the valley of the Natron Lakes, and obtained from 
the library certain quaint volumes, which, on his return to Eng- 


canons of Amnonius and Eusebius. At the bottom of the page 
the canons were written in the same color. An inscription in a 
very ancient hand on the first page of the volume announced that . 
the book “belonged to the monk Habibai, who presented it to the 
holy Convent of the Church of Deipara belonging to the Syrians 
in the desert of Scete.” After a prayer for pardon and forgive- 
ness of his deficiencies, the scribe finished his long solitary writing 
with this apostrophe: ‘‘ Son of the living God, at the hour of thy 
judgment spare the sinner who wrote this.” A note at the end of 
the book indicated the actual date of the binding. ‘In the year 
1533 of the Greeks (A. D. 1221) the books belonging to the Con- 
vent of the Church of Deipara of the Syrians were repaired, in the 
days of the Presidency of the Count our lord John, and Basil, the 
head of the Convent, and our lord Joseph the steward. May God 


their daily and nightly assas- 
sinations. Public attention 
‘was at last directed to these 
merciless and mysterious des- 
tro of their fellow-men, 

the very first efforts to 
observe their community, un- 
derstand their organization, 


and decipher their atrocities, 
an extensive, si- 
lently conducted system of 
destruction anthought of by 
the highest authorities, and 
unbelieved and discredited b 
the magistrates and civil offi- 
cers of most of the districts in 
India. The supreme govern- 
Lord W. Bentinck 
subject up warmly, 
and the officers ie were first 
— for the suppression 
Thuggism in Bengal soon 
traced out and showed clearly 
how deeply and extensivel 
the great social pest prevailed. 
The most appalling disclos- 
ures were now made through 
the medium of approvers, 
whose revelations were unde- 
niably confirmed by the re- 
mains of victims which they 
pointed out, and very general 
excitement prevailed and was 
at its height in the years 
1831--32. The system was 
found to be so extensive and 
perfect that agent Thugs 
were discovered in most bus- 
tees (villages), the chief offi- 
cer, or potaels, of which often 
numbered among the frater- 
nity. Large landed proprie- 
tors were implicated, and 
faquirs (religious men di- 
cants), and even government 
officers, were found in their 
ranks. The society seemed 
not to be confined to either 
cast or sect, religion or occu- 
pation. All denominations 
embraced it, seemingly with 
avidity, and, once initiated 
into the mysteries of the 
the goddess, the Thug seemed 
against his fellow kind to the 
latest hour of his life. They 
lived only on the passion of 
hunting down their fellow 
men to death. The ‘ ghirnce’ 


was their war-cry; the pick- 
axe (this instrument is wor- 
shipped every seventh day by 
Thugs), their standard ; and 
the filthy and unclean Bhow- 
anee, ir goddess. The 
subject of the picture was a 
mohurror (or writer) in the 
Bancoora Collectory, and an 
ameen (or investigator) of the 
Gora Bazaar, Berhampore, 
both government em ploy- 
ments. He was an hereditary 
Thug. This man was dis- 
covered and taken by Captain 
Lewis, Thug agent at Ber- 
hampore, a first class military 
station on the Baugeratty, 
and one of the high roads 
through Bengal to the upper 
provinces, it being only a 
short distance from Moor- 
shedabad, the residence of 
the Nabob of Bengal. Ram 
Luckun Sein was one of the 
thirteen Thugs sent to. the 
artist by Capttin Lewis, for 
the purpose of showing how 
completely alf trace of the 
real character of these people 
could be m in the as- 
sumed one. uch as a lo 
residence in the country h 
rendered the artist indepen- 
dent on the matter of his own 
personal safety, as this Thug, 
panther like, hghtly sprang up 
the steps of his bungalow, and stood erect before him on the floor 
of its verandah, he did feel assured in observing that the nujeeb 
in charge was leaning against its baluster, and, without any 
of vigilance, steadily keeping his eye on his prisoner. 
ere he stood, with folded arms and inquiring, unabashed fea- 
tures, peering into the draughtsman’s face, 


nothing of a restless or suspicious bearing about him ; he seemed 
quite unconscious that there had been anything in his former life 
or present position to be wished for otherwise than as it existed. 
He entered freely into conversation, was bland, mild, and persua- 
sive in manner, with somewhat of a determined eye. None would 


have suspected him tobea Thug. Ihe ameeh had been a soathee | 


| in different hands. 


uckun Sein, an | 
authentic Thug. He was naked from the waist upwards, and the | 
development of a strong, light, wiry make, appeared perfect of | 
its kind. His arms were well articulated for strength ; there was | 
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land, were placed in Mr. Cureton’s hands. One of the volumes 
thus obtained consisted of + leaves of vellum of ditferent hues 
and thickness, covered with Syriac writings of different dates and 
The volume on examination proved to be a 
Syriac version of the four gospels, incomplete, but of a very early 
date. The monk who had arranged these fragments seemed to 
“have no idea of selecting the scattered parts of the same original 
volume which had fallen to pieces, bnt merely to have taken the 


first leaves that came to his hand which would serve tocompletea | 


copy of the Gospels, and then to have bound them together.” 
Hence, the volume was a jumble of several manuscripts bound 
together without regard to date, and not always with regard to 
size. The first eight leaves were apparently of the date of the 
sixth or seventh century, transcribed in a large bold hand. 
Numeral letters in red ink on the margin marked the sections and 


in his mercy grant to them and to all the brethren a good reward !”” 
A prayer followed, which might be put up with advantage by 
readers in general: ‘‘ Whoso readeth in this book, let him pay 
for the sinner who wrote this!” The leaves of this volume, whi 


| arrived in England in 1842, contained only incomplete chapters of 


the latter, and a few earlier chapters of the four Gospels. In the 


| binding of another volume a leaf was discovered containing a 
| portion of St. Luke. 


In 1347, a further portion of that Gos 

was obtained from M. Pacho, and further search among fragments 
brought by that gentleman yielded part of a leaf of St. John. 
This increased the bulk of the MS. to eighty-two leaves and a half. 


Some fret inwardly, and some outwardly. The former is the 
better plan for our friends, but the worse for ourselves. But the 
better plan of all is never to fret at all.— Bovee. . 
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